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SERVICE was held in Milbank 

Chapel on Thursday, January 10, 
to honor the memory of Dean Emeritus 
James Earl Russell, who died at his 
home in Trenton, New Jersey, on 
November 4, 1945. The service was 
opened with a prayer by Rev. Otis R. 
Rice, acting chaplain of the Univer- 
sity, and Teachers College Choir pro- 
vided music. Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College, introduced the three 
speakers from the faculty, Professors 
Edward S. Evenden, May B. Van Ars- 
dale, and Edward L. Thorndike, whose 


tributes epitomized the high regard in 
which the Dean Emeritus was held by 
those who were privileged to work 
with him and share in the achievement 
of his ideals for Teachers College. Mr. 
Dunlevy Milbank read the text of the 
resolution to be presented to the Board 
of Trustees, which reviews the accom- 
plishments of Dean Russell as educator, 
administrator, and layman from 1897, 
when he came to the College, until the 


‘time of his death. Dean William F. 


Russell concluded the service with a 
tribute to his father. The text of the 
service is printed below. 


PRAYER BY CHAPLAIN RICE 


FATHER, we thank 
thee that in thyself all spiritual 
values are forever conserved; that noth- 
ing true, noble, and pure in action or in 
character can be lost; but that all of 
them, being of thine eternal nature, 


forever are treasured and perfected in 
thyself. 

We thank thee that, though these 
our bodies, these poor vehicles of thy 
self-expression in human goodness, 
beauty, and truth, must of necessity 
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fail and be scattered in dust, yet the 
souls that have so shown forth thyself 
live forever, made perfect and rejoicing 
in thee. 

And especially do we this day re- 
member before thee thy servant who 
has now passed from our mortal sight, 


and we pray thee that, having opened 
to him the gates of a larger life, thou 
wilt receive him more and more into 
thy joyful service; that he may win, 
with thee and thy servants everywhere, 
the eternal victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


REMARKS BY CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


E ARE gathered here today to 

honor the memory of a truly 
great man. He, more than anyone else, 
was responsible for the development 
of Teachers College. It is impossible 
to estimate the influence that he has 
had, not only on the lives of students 
who have been to the College but also 
on the lives of many other people, 
both in the United States and in for- 


eign countries, with whom he came 
in contact. 

Many members of the faculty would 
welcome an opportunity to express 
their appreciation of Dr. Russell. Un- 
fortunately, time permits us to ask only 
three to speak today. (Here the three 
speakers from the faculty were intro- 
duced in the order in which they 
spoke.) 


TRIBUTE BY EDWARD S. EVENDEN 


OTHING that can be said will add 

luster to the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the man whose memory we 
are today honoring, nor assuage the 
sorrow felt at his going. We do, how- 
ever, have this opportunity to express 
our admiration and affection for him 
and to recall together some of the 
characteristics which enabled him to 
build the Teachers College that means 
so much to all of us. 

Dean James E. Russell’s greatness 
was many-sided. His interests were 
numerous, his abilities exceptional, and 
his ideal of thoroughness such that he 
excelled in whatever he undertook. 

I am selecting four of his charac- 


teristics for special comment, as they 
were so consistently a part of his ad- 
ministration of Teachers College. 
These were his confidence in the 
future, his belief in the building power 
of education, his faith in people, and 
his fairness in giving credit for work 
well done. 

Dean Russell’s confidence in the 
future was evident at almost every 
faculty meeting, when he guided dis- 
cussions toward the development of 
new areas of professional work. 

When many of us were added to 
the faculty in the years following the 
first World War, Dean Russell’s leader- 
ship was recognized here and abroad. 
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Teachers College held a similar posi- 
tion of prominence because of the 
work of the outstanding faculty he had 
assembled. A young addition to the 
faculty then might have felt that the 
days of building were over and that 
his responsibility was to carry on the 
work that had been developed by his 
already famous colleagues. It would 
have been difficult to take such an at- 
titude under Dean Russell’s leadership. 
There were no “good old days” ac- 
cording to his thinking. He recognized, 
of course, that there had been worthy 
accomplishments in the past, but for 
him there was no time like the present 
and there were no challenges equal to 
those of the future. He looked through 
the present with an X-ray vision that 
seemed uncanny, but that was instead 
the result of a brilliant mind’s continu- 
ous study of present practices, mixed 
with a willingness to learn from the 

and a firm faith that the future 
could be made better than the present. 

At a time when Teachers College 
seemed to have reached the height of 
its influence, Dean Russell added such 
new areas of work as recreation and 
scouting, adult education, the prepara- 
tion of faculty members for teachers 
colleges, the administration of higher 
education, and the International In- 
stitute. 

Belief in the building power of edu- 
cation was a fundamental part of Dean 
Russell’s philosophy. In this respect he 
exemplified his own well-known defini- 
tion of a “professionally minded” 
member of the faculty. He constantly 
subjected all parts of the program of 
the College to the test, “Will this 


enhance the services of education and 
will it help to make the world a better 
place in which to live?” His approval 
of the basic program of the Interna- 
tional Institute was a logical extension 
of this ideal. He believed that educa- 
tion had power to bring about a better 
understanding and a happier relation- 
ship among nations. In one of my last 
conversations with him he said that the 
second World War demonstrated not 
so much the failure of education as it 
did the tremendous power of education 
—unfortunately for the world, this 
time in the hands of designing leaders 
who used its power for anti-social 


Dean Russell’s belief in individuals 
and in their power to develop leader- 
ship in different fields of education 
has Teachers College and its accom- 
plishments as evidence to justify it. 
Think of any phase of education in 
which Teachers College has exercised 
leadership and you are quite likely to 
think first of the names of professors 
who have led in the development of 
that field rather than of the man who, 
seeing the possibilities of the field, en- 
couraged those professors to enter it. 
His attitude toward individuals was 
revealed in a talk to one of the first 
classes in college administration when 
he said, “Teachers College does not 
make a position and then offer it to a 
new professor. The kind of person I 
try to add to the faculty is the kind 
who will make his own position. To 
be sure, Teachers College offers a very 
congenial and stimulating environ- 
ment in which to do it.” 

Dean Russell’s fairness in giving full 
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credit for work well done was one of 
his outstanding characteristics as an 
administrator. His own unusually 
thorough training as a scholar made 
him impatient with carelessness and 
inaccurate work. In giving praise or in 
expressing disapproval he judged the 
situation not as a personal matter, but 
in terms of its effect upon Teachers 
College and the professional service of 
education. While this gave him an 
impersonal basis for evaluation he, 
nevertheless, derived personal satisfac- 
tion from any distinction won by mem- 
bers of the faculty and was among the 
first to recognize their achievements. 
The result of this policy was to en- 
courage individuals to work harder and 
at the same time to develop a team 
spirit and a loyalty to the College that 
are among its most valuable assets. 
These brief remarks are obviously 
inadequate to express our admiration 


for Dean Russell’s leadership, our 
gratitude for what he did for Teachers 
College, our respect for him as a man, 
or our affection for him as a friend 
and counselor. We are left with a feel- 
ing of aloneness and it is difficult to 
realize that his keen insight and 
incisive advice are no longer available 
when we need them. He would, how- 
ever, be the first to remind us that 
there is work to do, more important 
work than ever before, and he would 
have us be impatient to get at it. His 
confidence in the future, his spirit of 
adventure, his professional zeal, his 
belief in people, and his faith in the 
power of education are not gone. 
Those ideals are still part of our pro- 
gram of service and may the day never 
come when they are not recognized as 
foundational in the program of the 
college to which he devoted his pro- 
fessional life. 


TRIBUTE BY MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 


Lk THE year in which Abraham Lin- 
coln was re-elected to the presi- 
dency, James Earl Russell was born. 

In 1897, when he was thirty-three, 
the Greater New York Charter was 
shaped, and the Teachers College 
Building on 120th Street was only 
three years old. During that year there 
were enrolled approximately 195 regu- 
lar and 257 extension students. 

On a fortunate day in the fall of 
1897 two young assistants were un- 
intentional witnesses of an_ historic 
event—the welcome to Teachers Col- 
lege of James Earl Russell by Miss 


Grace Dodge. Little did we realize at 
the time that that moment was to usher 
in the development of educational 
thought, the influence of which would 
be felt around the world and would 
lay the foundations for at least one 
important phase of cooperation abso- 
lutely essential to the realization of any 
hope for the achievement of “One 
World.” 

As one who enjoyed the high privi- 
lege of living through those eventful 
thirty years under the inspired and in- 
spiring leadership of a great dean, | 
am honored to have this opportunity 
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to pay my humble but very grateful 
tribute to his memory. 


For when a great man dies 

For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


So, at a time like this, one is tempted 
to wonder which quality of his great- 
ness was most immeasurable. Wasn’t it 
his prophetic vision? That type of mind 
that never faltered, but labored and 
endured and waited until it found what 
it had foreseen, or, failing that, created 
it. A man had to be able to see far be- 
yond the years to change a Teachers 
College of 1897 to a Teachers College 
of 1927 and to create a formidable and 
influential School of Practical Arts, not 
by discarding the contributions made 
by Helen Kinne and Mary Schenck 
Woolman, but by appraising them as 
a worthy foundation for the new 
enterprise. And in his own words, he 
envisaged “an institution that seeks its 
reward not in the fame of its profes- 
sors or in the brilliance of their achieve- 
ments, but in the success of its grad- 
uates in the advancement of American 
civilization.” And for the realization 
of this goal he enumerated the qualities 
he most desired in those whom he 
called—“youth, ambition, intellectual 
honesty, and a flair for scholarly 
work.” Surely, on that day in 1897 
when he stepped over the threshold 


of Teachers College, James Earl Rus- — 


sell himself was amply endowed with 
all these. 

No lover of ease, but with a genius 
for adventure, he “went out a new way 
for a change” and see what happened! 


Bits of his philosophy come to mind 
—some of it credited by him to the 
influence of those whose achievements 
he admired. As, “There are lots of 
things to be done if you don’t care 
who gets the credit.” Or, “If you 
have a good idea to which you are 
thoroughly committed, don’t stop to 
conjure up too many pitfalls. Take the 
plunge and overcome the difficulties 
when they arise. Maybe they never 
will.” 

It has been said by many that Dean 
Russell never turned a deaf ear to 
those who were in any trouble. Truly, 
“the noble acts which he did are not 
written, for they were very many.” 
But, though kind of heart he could be 
very severe to those who did not re- 
gard teaching as a high calling. Once, 
when he suggested to an apparently 
promising young man a position where 
he could be of great service, he was 
moved to righteous indignation when 
the young man inquired, “But just 
what do I get out of this?” That man 
lacked what Dean Russell held most 
dear—“not so much book learning or 
instruction in this or that, but a stiffen- 
ing of the vertebrae which would 
cause him to be loyal to a trust, to act 
promptly, to concentrate his energies,” 
and to be eager to do a thing because 
it is worth doing. 

Dean Russell has now taken his place 
among the immortals in the field of 
education, but his work is far from 
finished. His followers are now on 
trial. Looking forward is their respon- 
sibility, looking backward only when 
they hear the sound of his name. 
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If education is the making of men, 
and if “it is far, far better to live in 
mankind than in a name,” then Jamés 
Earl Russell was not born into this 
world to really die. 


Nothing can cover his high fame 
but heaven 

No pyramids set off his memories 

But the eternal substance of his 
greatness— 

To which I leave him. 


TRIBUTE BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


7. College and its work through- 
out the world is Dean James’s 
memorial. What we say here can add 
nothing to it. But it is good for us, old 
and young, to think about what he did 
and what he was. I will try not to 
repeat what Mr. Evenden and Miss 
Van Arsdale have said so well. I agree 
with every word of it. I will add a 
little more about the man himself. 

To me he was, among other things, 
a great Puritan. He despised ostentation 
and luxury. He was suspicious of pleas- 
ure for pleasure’s sake, and spent al- 
most no time in games, active or 
sedentary, or in frequenting concerts 
and theaters. His nearest approach to 
deliberate relaxation, apart from family 
life, was breeding fine Guernsey cattle. 
His last years were spent in the prepa- 
ration of a book that would really help 
young farmers. Most of his pleasure 
came from doing his duty. He was a 
Puritan, but never a sour or unchari- 
table one. He suffered much from 
asthma but did not complain. 

He was a man of action rather than 
feeling, not to say sentiment. I doubt 
if he ever said, “I love Teachers Col- 
lege” to anybody, or even to himself. 
His devotion and benevolence were 
active. He did not make fine speeches 
to the students, but he talked with them 


man to man whenever he could, and 
got them what they needed as far as 
he could. He supported the fine arts at 
Teachers College as loyally as the in- 
dustrial arts. It is significant that his 
ratings of the Ph. D.’s of Teachers Col- 
lege checked with reality better than 
did the ratings by any member of the 
faculty. This could not have happened 
if his superiority in judging men had 
not been fortified by a genuine per- 
sonal interest in these students. All 
those in this room who enjoyed the 
privilege of working with him could 
testify to how well he took care of the 
teaching staff. 

I am one of many who owe a per- 
sonal debt to James EF. Russell. He gave 
me a job when I was twenty-four years 
old. From that day on he was unfail- 
ingly just and appreciative. What I 
accomplished in research was due 
largely to support received from the 
Trustees of Teachers College and 
from the Carnegie Corporation. He 
was adviser to both. I hope that I re- 
paid all that he gave. He would have 
wished that too. It was against his 
nature to waste anybody’s money, or 
his own influence. He spent himself in 
activities that would pay—pay in pros- 
perity for Teachers College and wel- 


fare for all sound education. He ex- 
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pected the teaching staff to do the 
same. 

Common sense, justice, and frugality 
were not foes of idealism or inspiration 
in Dean Russell any more than they 
were in President Eliot, whom he so 
much resembled. Both of them were 


practical idealists and inspired Amer- 
ican education by their works as well 
as by their faith, perhaps more by their 
works than by their faith. 

But others have spoken and will 
speak of James Earl Russell’s ideals 
and inspiration. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION TO BE PRESENTED TO 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


DUNLEVY MILBANK 


octor James Ear] Russell, Dean 
Emeritus of Teachers College, 
died at his home in Trenton, New 
Jersey, on November 4, 1945. In his 
death, Teachers College, the nation, 
and the world lost an outstanding 
leader in education, a pioneer in the 
advanced professional education of 
teachers and a teacher who, himself, 
developed the art and science of teach- 
ing and was able to disseminate this art 
and science to others. 
James Earl Russell served Teachers 


College as Dean from 1897 to 1927, as 


Trustee from 1901 to 1939, and as 
Dean Emeritus from 1927 to his last 
days. Under his leadership it became 
the greatest and best school in the 
world for the teaching profession. He 
won and kept the confidence of its 
Trustees and faculty by his wisdom, 
justice, and unselfishness, and he was 
a most helpful adviser to its students. 
He was alert to educational move- 
ments throughout the nation and both 
followed and led them. He was a 
trusted counselor to many leaders in 
education and philanthropy. 


He came to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on the invitation 
of the late Miss Grace H. Dodge, from 
whom and (after her death) from the 
late V. Everit Macy he received un- 
failing support, spiritual and material, 
which enabled him to put into practice 
the ideas and ideals of his forward- 
looking mind. 

In 1897 Teachers College had a 
small faculty and a student body of 
less than 200 freshmen and sophomores. 
When Dean James Earl Russell retired 
in 1927, under the retirement rule that 
he himself had caused to be adopted, 
Teachers College had a faculty of 559 
and a student body of 5,333, none of 
whom were freshmen or sophomores 
and 2,723 of whom were postgraduate 
students. Under his administration the 
physical property of the school grew 
by the erection of college buildings 
covering a whole city block, including 
a gymnasium, dormitories, and also a 
library which was erected in 1921 and 
named in his honor “Russell Hall,” 
and he added the property purchased 
and improved for the Horace Mann 
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School for Boys, the property on 123rd 
Street for the Lincoln School, the 
property in Manhattanville for the 
Speyer School. To meet the need for 
enlarged dormitory space following 
World War I, he led in the acquisition 
of Seth Low, Bancroft, Grant, and 
Sarasota Halls, the Research Building 
attached to the Lincoln School, and 
the annex to Grace Dodge Hall, which 
houses the cafeteria. He developed the 
four schools, one by one; he inaugu- 
rated the Institute of Educational Re- 
search, the International Institute, and 
the Child Development Institute. 

An administrator of the highest 
order and a rare judge of men, he 
gathered about him the foremost 
teachers of the nation and welded 
them into a team. Some of these have 
passed on; many are now retired; but 
none failed in allegiance to Teachers 
College, to whose success they have 
contributed so much, nor in admiration 
and respect for their Dean. 

Though education was his primary 
interest, Dean Russell had a second in- 
terest—a hobby in which he attained 
the same eminence and recognized 
leadership—the breeding and develop- 
ment of Guernsey cattle. He bought 
the bull, “King Masher,” as a calf, and 
developed him into the leading sire of 
his day; he bought “Golden Elsie” and 
“Brightness of Mapleton,” from which 
he produced the famous Glenburnie 
strain, which he bred for thirteen 
generations from mother to daughter, 
covering a period of thirty-three years. 
His book, Heredity in Dairy Cattle, 
published in his eightieth year, carries 
the message of his long and successful 


experience, under practical farm con- 
ditions, to the future farmers of 
America. 

In his public activities may be in- 
cluded his service as President of the 
American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion from 1926 to 1930, member of the 
Board of Health of the State of New 
Jersey from 1932 to 1940, and mem- 


ber of the New Jersey Milk Control , 


Commission. He took an important 
part in the development of Scouting 
among boys and girls. During World 
War I he served as Director of Re- 
habilitation Programs under the Sur- 
geon-General; and it was under his 
guidance that the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Programs were planned by the 
War Department. Although these plans 
were never fully realized, owing to the 
unexpected early termination of the 
War and to the fact that veterans need- 
ing rehabilitation proved to be far 
fewer than was feared, nevertheless, 
the plans made then formed a basis for 
large rehabilitation programs now in 
operation for disabled veterans of 
World War II. 

Teachers College will always be his 
memorial. Through its work he in- 
fluenced for good the lives of millions 
—of many races and lands. 

On the walls of the School of Edu- 
cation of Stanford University are 
graved the names of the leading educa- 
tors of the world throughout all time. 
Latest on this list stands the name of 
James Earl Russell. 


Mr. Dopce: 
The last tribute will be made by 
Dean William F. Russell. He is able 
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to speak both as the successor of Dr. 
Russell and as his son. I know that it 
was a matter of great gratification to 


Dr. Russell to have a son who was 
chosen to succeed him and who was 
capable of taking over his leadership. 


MY FATHER 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


WISH at this time to say a few words 

of appreciation of my father, whom 
I loved and worshipped. Our personal 
relations were so close, and our pro- 
fessional association so intimate, that 
there are aspects of his character, ap- 
parent in our home and in our college, 
that I think I alone can describe. 

My first memory of my father goes 
back to Germany. He was seated at a 
table. I could just see above it, a 
stranger—a fellow student—was oppo- 
site; and the conversation has persisted 
vividly for fifty-three years. The 
stranger said, “If I could be made over, 
I would like a new head.” “Not for 
me,” said Father, “I would ask for a 
new stomach.” This early remark gives 
a clue to my father’s courage. In all his 
younger days, he struggled against ill 
health. At home it was hot milk and 
dry toast. Even on warm evenings 
he wore a muffler and an overcoat. 
Frequently he spent the day in bed. 
“Where is Father?” we would ask. 
Gone to Old Point Comfort to re- 
cuperate. 

Around Christmas he would come 
to supper glum and dispirited. He 
would retire to his study. We would 
peek in and see him adding long col- 
umns of figures. Something called a 
budget laid him low. Every summer 


there was another affliction called the 
Dean’s Report, a mystery to us. 
Yellow pad on knee, yellow pencil in 
hand, he would painfully construct 
word by word those masterpieces of 
educational leadership. Few people to- 
day know that during those years 
when he wrote those reports; enlisted 
and held the interest not only of Grace 
Dodge and V. Everit Macy, but of 
Vanderbilt and Rockefeller, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Ferriss Thompson and Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, Felix Warburg and 
Joseph Milbank and many other de- 
voted friends; when he purchased 
property and erected buildings; se- 
lected the faculty and recruited the 
students; made friends for the college; 
led educational reform; and battled the 
university—during all those years from 
1897 to 1917 he lapsed from one at- 
tack of asthma to another, and he 
rarely ate a square meal. His courage 
rose above his disability and he fought 
the fight regardless of odds. 

My father had courage; he also had 
a fierce kind of confident hope. He 
would not let disabilities stand in the 
way of others. I remember a day in 
Colorado. My mother had dressed me 
up in a sailor suit; she had pinned a 
silk tie on my chest; my hair was 
brushed, I was all shined up; I was the 
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very picture of smug self-satisfaction. 
I had the misfortune to exhibit some 
curiosity about the nozzle of the hose; 
my father saw his opportunity; he 
turned on the water. All the rest of 
my life, when I needed a lesson, he 
didn’t hesitate metaphorically to turn 
the hose on me; and I thank him for 
it. He would puncture the bubble; he 
would tear off the false front; he 
would haul me down to earth. Half- 
effort was worse than none; one hun- 
dred per cent was hardly satisfactory. 
I remember that he promised me a 
gold watch if I would win a State 
Scholarship to Cornell. Before I en- 
tered the examination hall I had al- 
ready purchased one, from my own 
savings, on the theory that if I were 
to win one, he would probably expect 
me to win two. He had had confident 
hope in himself; and he had hopes for 
his children, for his students, his 
faculty, his Trustees, his College; and 
all over this country, and in other 
countries of the world, there are count- 
less men and women who have risen 
above their disabilities because of the 
faith of my father. 

He also had charity. Another very 
early memory testifies to this. I can 
see myself lying at his side, with his 
arm about me, water spurting through 
the sides of the wall by our upper 
berth, everything going up and down, 
noises that would terrify, save that he 
held me in his arms during the long 
day and night of a violent storm on 
the North Atlantic. His sheltering 
arms were always about me, from the 
time that he would march me to school 
past the piles of huge rocks, later to 


be used to form arches of St. John’s 
Cathedral, down to fifteen months 
ago when, hardly able to walk, he 
made the long trip from Trenton to 
see me when I was ill in New York 
Hospital. His sheltering arm was 
around Teachers College. Countless 
students, many professors, even some 
of the Trustees thank him for timely 
aid in the hour of need, rescue from 
difficulty, personal service when it 
counted the most. In a less personal 
fashion, we owe to him our pension 
plans, our welfare funds, our group 
insurance, our health and guidance 
services. 

My father also believed in the 
sacredness and perfectibility of human 
personality. I remember one homely 
illustration. A young protégé of my 
father had come to visit us in the 
country. He was a cripple; he had 
outgrown his brace; he needed re- 
examination and new equipment. My 
father turned to me one morning at 
breakfast and said: “Will, I want you 
to take this young man to New York, 
take him to a hospital, see that he is 
examined and a new brace made. He 
has little money; I have no responsi- 
bility for him; see that the job is done 
free or at minimum cost. Mother and 
I are going on a week’s trip. I expect 
the job to be done when I return.” I 
shall not relate how I, a boy of fifteen, 
struggled with the problem, how we 
were tossed out of clinics, the many 
trials we made before the task was 
accomplished. Suffice it to say that my 
father’s specifications were met; and I 
had received an education. The delega- 
tion of a job to do, above the powers 
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of the person selected, was charac- 
teristic of my father. He believed that 
the ignorant could learn; that the care- 
free could be brought to accept re- 
sponsibility. He was a good judge of 
men; but beyond that, he gave them 
chances to outdo themselves. He liked 
to test the mettle. 

Visitors used to note with surprise 
that the old Teachers College, in con- 
trast to some other institutions, was a 
place where professors stood out. The 
dean did not hold the spotlight. Many 
shared his prominence. I do not think 
that my father adopted this course be- 
cause of modesty. He was not a modest 
man. Nor because of fear of the front 
row. He did not hesitate to stand forth. 
The reason he pushed others forward 
was basically his respect for human 
personality and his belief in the per- 


fectibility of man—the very ideals of 
the Founding Fathers, the realization 
of which has made America the hope 
of the world. 

He was a great American who had 
courage, faith, hope, and charity. I 
thank God that I was privileged to be 
his son, to love and worship him, and 
to be able to work under him, and with 
him, and for him during the many 
years in which he was spared. 

And now, as my father has gone 
from us, may he rest in peace. May 
we find his courage to rise above dis- 
abilities; may his faith inspire success- 
ful performance of the tasks set before 
us, even if they appear beyond our 
powers; may his example inspire 
charity to our fellowmen; and may 
the blessings of God be upon us, in 
our great loss, now and forevermore. 
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Report of Dean James Earl Russell 


For THE AcapeMic YEAR ENpING JUNE 30, 1927* 


N RETIRING from the office which I 

have held for thirty years, I wish 
to express to the Trustees of Teachers 
College, to the President of the Uni- 
versity, and to all my colleagues my 
sincere appreciation of their generous 
forbearance of my shortcomings and 
their unfailing support in every worthy 
undertaking. In unity of effort, in 
devotion to an ideal, in happy personal 
relationships, these years are unsullied 
by any instance of disloyalty or petty 
selfishness. It is a record of which I 
am inordinately proud and for which 
I am indebted to the abounding good 
will of my colleagues. 

This final report gives me the op- 
portunity to review the progress 
of professional education during the 
thirty years past. In this movement 
Teachers College has had a part, but 
as I view the entire field I realize that 
the same forces which have influenced 
us have also been operative elsewhere. 

The growth of professional schools 
is perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic in recent university history. A 
comparison of the offering in profes- 


*In connection with the memorial to Dean 
Emeritus James Earl Russell, we have chosen 
to reprint herewith his 1927 Report to the Board 
of Trustees. This document, we feel, shows his 
full stature as an educational statesman. His dis- 
cussion of professional education is as timely 
and significant today as it was in 1927.—Eprror. 


sional education today with that of a 
generation ago shows that not only 
have professional schools increased in 
number, but their facilities have ex- 
panded beyond bounds conceived as 
possible by the most enthusiastic pro- 
moters of professional training in any 
earlier decade. In Columbia University, 
for example, within the period of 
active administrative service of its 
present President the three professional 
schools in existence when he took of- 
fice have been entirely rebuilt and six 
new schools established, with teaching 
staff, equipment, and student body that 
stand comparison with the best in their 
respective fields. It is significant, too, 
that this expansion within the Uni- 
versity system has not been at the ex- 
pense of either collegiate or graduate 
instruction; Columbia College and the 
Schools of Political Science, Philos- 
ophy, and Pure Science are stronger 
and larger than they were when they 
provided whatever was given by way 
of fitting their students for the voca- 
tions now represented in the newer 
professional schools. 

This development of professional 
education is the direct outcome, on the 
one hand, of increasing wealth—the 
ability to pay for expert service—and, 
on the other hand, of the increasing 
complexity of modern life and the 
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inability of most people to cope with 
the forces that have been released 
through scientific discoveries. Our in- 
ternational relations and the rise of 
corporations and of great industrial es- 
tablishments have affected our schools 
of law and business; discoveries of the 
causes of diseases and their preventive 
treatment are reflected in the curric- 
ulum of the medical school; the de- 
velopment of ore treatment to make 
low-grade ores profitably available has 
forced a new type of specialization in 
the school of mines; the invention of 
new machines for utilizing new dis- 
coveries gives new tasks in engineering; 
the designing and building of sky- 
scrapers is a new problem in archi- 
tecture; increasing competition in busi- 
ness, in journalism, in pharmacy, and 
in dentistry, as in every desirable voca- 
tion, bespeaks some means whereby 
those who are willing to fit them- 
selves for superior service may get 
adequate training; the increase in 
printed matter in every field, the 
growth of specialization in every pro- 
fession, and the general diffusion of 
knowledge among all classes of our 
population give an impetus to the 
training of librarians; and withal the 
pressure upon elementary and second- 
ary teachers to supply these higher 
schools with better students and at the 
same time to satisfy patrons and tax- 
payers that they are getting their 
money’s worth in better character and 
better citizens, is the raison d’étre of 
the school of education. These are 
merely examples of changes that have 
been forced upon our professional 
schools in recent years by conditions 


that have arisen in the outside world. 
The willingness of the public to absorb 
the graduates of professional schools 
and to pay them in proportion to their 
ability to render expert service is the 
correlative factor in the development 
of professional education. Neither 
force operating alone could account 
for the present situation in the Amer- 
ican university. 

But what is professional education? 
The answer is that professional educa- 
tion as conceived today is not an initia- 
tion or introduction into some esoteric 
order. The professional worker claims 
no mystic gift or mysterious skill that 
sets him apart from his fellows. What 
he has can be acquired by anyone with 
the requisite intellectual ability who 
will follow the orderly progression 
prescribed for learners in his profes- 
sion. All that the novice needs in his 
preparation is already in the possession 
of some master, or can be found in 
print. It is the business of the pro- 
fessional school to help him on the way 
that the masters have trod, to give him 
as much of the masters’ knowledge as 
he can learn in the time at his disposal, 
to imbue him with their ideals, to put 
him in the way of acquiring their skill, 
and, if possible, to make him self- 
reliant in coping with new conditions 
and self-directive in the advancement 
of his profession. In other words, the 
professional school is a short cut to an 
objective taken under guides who 
know where they are going and how 
to avoid the pitfalls that beset the path 
of the lone traveller. The professional 
school, therefore, is at best only one 
means of providing what is needed by 
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the professional worker. What he is tion is what will the subject do for | 4S 
and what he knows when he enters __ the student; the question in professional der! 
the professional school condition the education is what will the student do | 
training that the school can give, and __ with the subject. In either case, some- whi 
what he is and what he does after he _ thing happens to the learner and he ada} 
leaves the school determine his profes- gets something that he can use, but | ™F 
sional standing. Professional education _very properly the emphasis is put on in t 
does not begin with the professional _ getting in the college, and on using in and 
school, nor does it end there. The pro- _ the professional school. In the college the 
fessional school is merely a section of _ this emphasis begets an interest in a | sch 
the route which the novice takes on subject which finds its fruition in | % 
the way to mastery in his profession. _ devotion to scholarship in the graduate the 

The continuity of the educational schools. The same subject, taught in des 
process through lower schools, the a professional school, has a different oth 
college, the professional school, and on _ use; its purpose is not to round out the | &™ 


into practical life, is responsible for subject in scholarly fashion, but to be j 
much of the confusion of mind re- _ of service in professional practice. The | ™ 
garding the materials and methods of — problem of the professional curric- les 


instruction at the successive stages of | ulum, therefore, is to choose those | ™ 
advancement. It is conceded that a subjects which have the most direct = 
liberal education in the arts and bearing on practice, and to select ps 
sciences is an essential part of the within each subject those materials } 
equipment of every professional which can be best presented within | ‘Y’ 
worker, but it is sometimes assumed the time allotted. - 
that liberal education ends with Professional schools, as constituted 
secondary school or college. Another _ today, are offshoots of the college. Any alc 
fallacious assumption is that profes- homogeneous group of students who 


sional education has no place in the desire to enter a vocation that prom- = 
college and ends with a degree from _ises reasonable security of tenure and 7 
the professional school. The fact is that satisfactory economic return can find 

whatever a man learns tends either to somewhere a group of instructors to "a 


liberalize or to degrade him, just as guide them and an institution to spon- 
whatever he acquires through study sor their school. Long before this stage 
and experience is an asset in his voca- _is reached, however, the vocation has 
tional capital. The difference that been drawing on lower school and col- P 
exists between liberal and professional _lege for some of its equipment; the rest 
education—and it is very real—is not __ has been supplied by apprentice train- 
| primarily a matter of mental maturity _ing under master workmen. Our oldest 
or of grade of schooling or of subjects _ professional schools—theology, law, 
of instruction; it is primarily a matter and medicine—grew up outside the 
of attitude of mind toward what is college in response to public needs, but 
learned. In liberal education, the ques- _ their students were nevertheless prod- 
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ucts of the college, from which was 
derived most of their intellectual 
sustenance. A survey of the vocations 
which college graduates enter now- 
adays will show that many occupations 
in public life, trade, and industry are 
in the position that law and medicine 
and the other professions were before 
the university set up its professional 
schools. From this vocational fringe 
surrounding the college and through 
the collegiate system of elective courses 
designed to meet individual needs, 
other professional schools will some- 
time come into being. 

The American college, therefore, 
may be unintentionally but neverthe- 
less actually is making a large contribu- 
tion to professional education. College 
students with a professional bent may 
pick and choose for themselves not 
only the subjects which by an elective 
system may be directed to their future 
needs, but they may also offset the 
systematic presentation of any subject 
along scholarly lines by choosing to 
dwell upon those parts for which they 
see some practical use. This is merely 
another way of saying that professional 
education is a matter of learning as 
well as of teaching. The mental set of 
both teacher and student must be 
taken into account. 

No subject in the curriculum of a 
professional school can be taught in its 
entirety; if, indeed, such a thing is 
possible anywhere. The accumulation 
of materials in every field of human 
interest is now so great that the teacher 
of any subject at any level is at his 
wit’s end to know how and what to 
choose. The only guide in the pro- 


fessional school is the needs of the 
practitioner. The minimum standard is 
the preparation that best fits the novice 
to take the next step on leaving school. 
Herein our professions differ. In some, 
like law and medicine, the graduate of 
the professional school enters upon 2 
further period of supervised training 
under the eye of a master who will 
tolerate no mistakes. In other fields, 
like teaching, journalism, and _phar- 
macy, the novice must stand on his 
own feet from the first day of practice. 
The amount and kind of technical 
training that should be provided in the 
professional school is fixed by these 
conditions. The one inflexible require- 
ment is that what is needed in prac- 
tice must be taught. That school does 
best which fits its products to take the 
successive steps in their professional 
careers in confident, intelligent, and 
skillful fashion. 

A corollary is that whatever should 
be taught is important. There can be 
no gradations in professional instruc- 
tion comparable to lower and higher, 
or elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate, as found in the academic field; 
such distinctions exist only in the de- 
velopment of a subject. Whatever is 
needed in practice must be taught 
regardless of its simplicity or its com- 
plexity; it may be easy or it may be 
difficult to learn, but it must be 
mastered. This is the first law in pro- 
fessional training; its application does 
away at once with all deference to 
academic traditions regarding the 
hierarchy of subjects and of grada- 
tions within subjects. 

A new professional school, an off- 
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shoot of the college, naturally carries 
with it many academic traditions. 
These traditions crop up in admission 
requirements, methods of teaching, ex- 
aminations, degrees, student govern- 
ment, and the like, sometimes to the 
advantage of the professional school, 
but quite as likely to the detriment 
of professional education. The most 
serious transfer, however, is the carry- 
ing over of the academic teacher. A 
professional interest and complacent 
willingness to accept a new salaried 
position is not sufficient qualification 
for teaching in a professional school. 
The academically minded teacher 
revels in his subject; he classifies, sys- 
tematizes, expands, and magnifies it; 
he has such implicit faith in its educa- 
tional efficacy that he believes no 
education complete without it; scholar- 
ship is his ideal, and if he be a good 
teacher, his students are swept along 


by his enthusiasm. Such teachers are a 


blessing in an academic institution, but 
they make trouble in a professional 
school. Not that scholarship is not 
wanted in a professior.al school, but it 
is scholarship based on knowledge se- 
lected and evaluated in terms of pro- 
fessional needs. Even the professionally 
minded teacher carries over some of 
the tradition of his academic training. 
As he accumulates more and more 
information within his field, he is 
tempted to magnify the importance of 
what he knows; his pride in his acquisi- 
tions, especially if he engages in re- 
search, biases his judgment; the last 
new discovery looms large in his eyes 
—too large oftentimes for professional 
needs. Indeed, it is as possible to pre- 


sent a professional subject academically 
as to present an academic subject pro- 
fessionally. It is wholly a matter of 
emphasis in the selection and evalua- 
tion of materials of instruction. 

One other fundamental problem 
presents itself in every professional 
school. It concerns the length of the 
curriculum. Here again academic tradi- 
tion tends to prescribe certain intervals 
between degrees, but by and large the 
time spent in formal training for any 
profession is fixed by the economic 
return that may be expected from 
professional practice—not merely the 
return in dollars and cents, but also the 
return in human satisfactions. The 
school that prescribes too long a cur- 
riculum in comparison with other 
schools runs the risk of losing some 
of its best students and of keeping the 
plodders whose only hope of success 
in open competition is the advertising 
value of an exclusive degree. Legal 
enactments or the united judgment of 
prominent representatives of a profes- 
sion expressed through national or- 
ganizations may go far toward fixing 
the limits of professional training, but 
the prospect of increased compensation 
for more expert service is the only safe 
basis for raising standards in any pro- 
fessional school. 

The problem of problems in a pro- 
fessional school is to find a way of 
giving to students, in the limited time 
at their disposal, that knowledge and 
skill which the faculty knows are 
needed for subsequent professional ad- 
vancement. There is vastly more ma- 
terial available than can be utilized. To 
meet new conditions or to make use of 
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new materials, there is need of re- 
adjustments which are not always easy 
to secure. The first step is to modify 
old courses, generally by the process 
of addition without subtraction. The 
next step is to introduce new courses. 
Either method results ultimately in 
extending the hours of prescribed 
duties beyond the ability of students to 
do honest work. A notable example 
of this tendency was seen in the medi- 
cal schools a few years ago when up- 
ward of forty hours a week were 
prescribed for class work. The only 
sensible thing to do under such cir- 
cumstances was to reduce the prescrip- 
tion or to extend the curriculum. The 
medical schools took both ways out. 
They cut to reasonable length the 
number of hours prescribed for class 
work and, being unable to extend the 
curriculum upward, they forced it 


‘downward into the college by requir- 


ing a particular combination of courses 
for admission. By virtue of the elective 
system, the college has come to the 
rescue of the schools of law, medicine, 
and engineering. Other pre-profes- 
sional courses will be set up in the 
college whenever the other profes- 
sional schools discover that they are 
loaded with more than the traffic 
can bear. 

There comes a time, however, when 
further extension, either downward or 
upward, is impossible. When these 
limits are reached, our professional 
schools will have arrived at the most 
critical stage of their development. 
They cannot do as the college does— 
offer a choice of courses to suit in- 
dividual preferences; there is but one 


choice possible, and that is to choose 
to do what the profession demands of 
its novices. 

One hindrance to unbiased selection 
of materials for instruction in a pro- 
fessional school is a departmental or- 
ganization of the staff. Such an or- 
ganization has the backing of academic 
tradition and is fostered in the pro- 
fessional school by pride of ownership 
in a particular field. A sense of pro- 
prietorship is the natural reaction to 
consciousness of possession. The rec- 
ognition of peculiar responsibilities on 
the part of some members of a staff 
is inevitable for administrative pur- 
poses, if for no other reason; the ex- 
penditure of funds, the equipment of 
laboratories, and the management of 
clinical and hospital services are ex- 
amples of duties that must be assigned 
to responsible persons. It does not fol- 
low, however, that such an assignment 
of duties confers the right to build up 
a department of the academic type. 
A department tends to magnify a sub- 
ject and to expand a field of knowl- 
edge, a process proper enough in an 
academic faculty or in the research 
work of a professional school, but 
wholly out of place in the regular 
course of instruction of professional 
novices. The chief danger of over- 
developed departments in a_profes- 
sional school is the reluctance of rep- 
resentatives of special interests to 
subordinate their proprietary claims to 
the welfare of the student body. The 
tendency is to check claim against 
claim as though a curriculum were an 
aggregation of departmental units 
rather than a consistent whole. When 
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faculty politics enters, the contest 
degenerates into a game of give and 
take between departments in which 
pacifists suffer and progress is checked. 
Conservatism is the logical result of 
self-satisfaction and the possession of 
power. 

Methods of teaching in a profes- 
sional school have undergone a marked 
change in recent years. Blackstone’s 
Commentaries and systematic lectures 
on materia medica were once staples 
of instruction in our elder schools. 
Gradually this thrusting of fundamen- 
tal principles into the foreground has 
given way to the case system and bed- 
side practice. If the old method tended 
to hide the trees in the woods, the new 
method tends to let the separate trees 
blot out the woods altogether. A 
rational theory would preserve the 
integrity of both concrete and abstract 
factors in teaching. A_ professional 
school is expected to develop special 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills in its 
students. It must take into considera- 
tion both the learner and the things to 
be learned. The neglect of the learner’s 
capacity to learn is a cause of some 
troubles. The lower his degree of in- 
telligence the more stress upon minute 
direction and specific tasks. The boy 
apprenticed to a master workman must 
be shown what to do and how to do 
it, and kept in practice until right 
habits are formed. But at the other 
extreme, a student of high intelligence 
who is capable of making his own 
design may with greater assurance be 
left to find his own way of execution. 
The higher the degree of intelligence, 
the less need of stressing elementary 


techniques and the greater scope for 
self-reliance and_ self-direction. No 
professional school can escape the 
obligation of giving its students the 
skills necessary to advancement to 
the next step in their professional 
careers, but it requires some acumen to 
determine how much technical train- 
ing is necessary at any particular stage, 
Considering all that might be taught, 
the limits of time forbid over-indul- 
gence in any phase of the curriculum, 
Reduction in time devoted to technical 
training is correlated closely with in- 
crease in intellectual ability. By the 
same token, the relative emphasis upon 
concrete and abstract knowledge is 
primarily a matter of intelligence of 


the learner. 


The mark of superior scholarship is 
the ability to deal with abstract terms 
and fundamental principles. How to 
arrive at a basis of judgment, how to 
decide whether a thing is good or bad 
by reference to universals, how to 
analyze a situation and propose a plan 
for its modification, this is the aim of 
good teaching in its higher reaches. 
The professional school that does not 
attain some success in bringing its stu- 
dents up to this standard is little bet- 
ter than a trade school. Students of 
superior intelligence can easily appre- 
hend the fundamentals in any subject, 
and that without over-much depend- 
ence upon their teachers; some succeed 
in spite of their teaching. But all stu- 
dents are not of that mental caliber; 
some need help while learning to stand 
alone. In general, it may be said that 
most of our students need help and a 
good deal of it. With most of them, 
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generalization comes late and by dint 
of much effort. From the teacher’s 
standpoint, the safest approach is by 
way of concrete instance. Neither 
philosophy nor religion comes by bap- 
tism. Talking about fundamentals, 
lecturing about general principles, by 
the teacher, is not the same as under- 
standing by the student. What the 
learner gets from his instruction is the 
only criterion of worth-while teaching. 
Methods vary with the subject, with 
the teacher, and with the student. The 
search for “method,” some universal 
panacea for all pedagogical ills, may be 
relegated to the realm of quackery. 
What actually happens with the “case 
method,” the “project method,” and 
the “laboratory method,” and similar 
devices in teaching, is that a way is 
found by which the learner gets a 
clear-cut impression of a concrete in- 
stance. If then the instance is typical 
of an important series of facts, the 
learner comprehends quickly the ab- 
stract concept under which all such 
particulars are subsumed. It is the 
logical way of learning through a 
psychological approach. The chief 
virtue in the process, however, lies not 
so much in the method of approach as 
in the selection of the case or the 
project or the concrete instance. It 
must be one that points directly at 
the generalization which is sought. The 
generalization once understood, the 
way is paved for its use in eliminating 
particulars which do not conform to 
the standard. The danger in the “case 
method” is that the fundamental prin- 
ciple may never be adequately compre- 
hended; whereas the fault in the sys- 


tematic approach is that concrete 
instances may be wanting in reality. 
The systematic method copiously illus- 
trated by cases and the use of cases to 
arrive at fundamentals are but the two 
sides of the same shield. Again the 
emphasis falls on the choice of mate- 
rials of instruction, a choice dictated by 
the needs of the practitioner rather 
than by way of developing a subject. 

It has been said that a person who 
lacks a philosophy of life is like a 
mariner on the high seas without chart 
or compass. Certainly a professional 
worker without an understanding of 
the principles of his profession has no 
reliable guide to professional success. 
It is not enough that he should be 
trained to act under conditions which 
are familiar. Professional growth must 
somehow keep pace with professional 
progress. The highest ideal sets a 
standard of achievement which out- 
runs immediate needs and to which the 
practitioner may aspire only after 
years of persistent striving. The pro- 
fessional school that upholds such an 
ideal and consistently directs its ener- 
gies to this end will surely inspire some 
of its students to attain the heights of 
their profession. But not all students 
have the stuff in them that makes 
leaders. Not all mariners are given an 
opportunity to stand on the bridge or 
to use chart and compass. While it is 
well to keep one’s eyes on the stars, it 
is the part of wisdom to watch the 
path. In every profession there are 
minor positions to be filled, subordi- 
nate posts in which reliable workers 
may give indispensable service, expert 
helpers on jobs requiring cooperative 
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effort. A faculty that fails to take into 
account the range of professional serv- 
ice open to its graduates, or refuses to 
consider the personal qualifications of 
its students, is guilty of malpractice, 
however high its ideals may be. A little 
common sense mixed with ideals and 
standards and honors makes a good 
combination. The theorist in profes- 
sional training needs the balance that 
only actual experience in professional 
practice can supply. 

The problem of securing capable 
teachers for a professional school de- 
serves serious consideration. The de- 
sirable qualifications of an instructor 
are so numerous as to make him a 
paragon of human excellence—a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, a professional expert, 
a teacher and philosopher. The emolu- 
ments of a teacher’s job rarely equal 
the pay of a third-rate practitioner. 
Faith in youth and love of teaching 
are the chief inducements to profes- 
sorial positions. Part-time service by 
men in active practice can be defended 
if their activities are confined to what 
they can do best; but their best is sel- 
dom revealed in good teaching, and 
never in good management. A profes- 
sional school controlled by a faculty 
whose interests are centered elsewhere 
is in reality an orphanage administered 
by benevolent sectarians. Our best pro- 
fessional schools have rid themselves of 
philanthropic volunteers, but they have 
not always succeeded in replacing them 
with capable teachers. The best results 
are obtained by giving to young grad- 
uates who have the right personality 
and exceptional ability an opportunity 
to advance in scholarship and to ac- 
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quaint themselves with professional 
practice, either by supervised contacts 
with professional workers or by actual 
participation in professional service 
Young men trained along these lines 
are then ready for training as teachers, 
Unfortunately, this phase of profes- 
sional equipment is still in the appren- 
tice stage. At best, the novice in teach- 
ing can hope for only occasional visits 
of his superior officers, and too often 
their criticisms are not constructive. 
He works behind closed doors; he lacks 
the stimulus to improvement that 
would come from active competition 
with his fellows in shop or in office or 
in the field. Experience may bring con- 
fidence, but it is quite as likely to breed 
bad habits. Indifference to his task, or 
dislike of it, ultimately quenches all 
desire to excel. Just how such a sit- 
uation can be remedied it is difficult 
to see. No systematic plan of teacher- 
training is likely to meet the needs of 
all professional schools. Some instruc- 
tion in the psychology of individual 
differences and the learning process 
might have general application, and by 
proper criticism bad classroom habits 
might be overcome; but the fundamen- 
tal problem in teaching lies in the selec- 
tion of materials of instruction and 
their presentation in such a way as to 
meet professional needs. Inasmuch as 
our schools have little in common by 
way of materials or professional needs, 
it would seem that each one must work 
out its own salvation. With ever- 
increasing supply of new knowledge 
in every field, with curricula crowded 
to the limit, with the public demand 
for new professional skills, it is appar- 
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ent that the next step in advance in 
professional education must come 
through better equipped teachers. 
The insistent appeal of society for 
increasingly expert service forces our 
professional schools to provide for 
specialization along many lines. In 
medicine the specialist has almost 
superseded the family doctor; in law 
no one aspires to fame in every de- 
partment; in engineering there is sharp 
cleavage between service in the line 
and in the staff; in journalism the range 
is from business management to edi- 
torial writing; in teaching every leader 
is a specialist, because he stands alone. 
And, moreover, each specialty implies 
research and investigation. The search 
for information, the quest of discovery, 
not only is the means of defining the 
limits of a new field of knowledge, 
but it supplies a life-giving stream to 
the standard professional curriculum. 
Academic research may lead the in- 
vestigator to take more interest in his 
subject than in his students, but profes- 
sional research is so intimately tied up 
with practice that, like charity, it 
blesses both him who gives and him 
who takes. Obviously, a course for 
beginners is not designed to train 
specialists. Whatever provision is 
made must be postgraduate. 
Specialization of professional service 
is no new thing, but formal schooling 
for it is a recent introduction. In most 
fields the apprentice system still pre- 
dominates; special knowledge and skills 
are picked up by working with a 
master. Cooperation with hospitals and 
the development of research in medical 
schools are beginning to offer a new 


route to medical specialists; journalism 
finds an opportunity in the difficulties 
encountered by reporters in getting the 
chance to qualify for special positions. 
Teachers College is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a professional school devoted 
exclusively to specialized training. The 
reason is that in our lower schools no 
systematic provision is made for super- 
vised training of teachers after they 
leave the normal school, and little op- 
portunity is given to qualify for higher 
positions. In some other professional 
fields practitioners can get what they 
want without leaving employment or 
the expenditure of funds. It follows, 
therefore, that graduate work in such 
professional schools will be delayed. 
The time is coming, however, with the 
advancement of research and highly 
developed techniques in practice, when 
the facilities of the professional school 
will outweigh the advantages offered 
by the master specialist. 

Specialization presupposes some 
years of successful experience in pro- 
fessional practice—the kind of ex- 
perience that reveals one’s powers and 
justifies one’s ambition to press for- 
ward. It is not merely age, therefore, 
but primarily a view of life and an 
appreciation of professional respon- 
sibility that come with age, which 
differentiate the postgraduate student 
from the novice in training. The two 
kinds do not mix well. When both are 
found in the same institution, it is al- 
most inevitable that the interests of one 
should be sacrificed to the advantage 
of the other. My prediction is that the 
Columbia schools of law, medicine, 
engineering, business, and journalism 
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will eventually become postgraduate 
schools. The present curricula of these 
schools cannot be lengthened materi- 
ally without cutting themselves off 
from the base of supplies, and it is idle 
to suppose that a genuine postgraduate 
school with its mature and self-selected 
students can be made a mere addendum 
to anything that now exists. Under- 
graduate professional schools may be 
maintained indefinitely, if room and 
equipment and financial support are 
assured, but no great university can 
fail to respond to the obligation of 
using its resources first of all for the 
education of those who are to become 
the leaders in the strategic positions 
of public life. 

The fact that educational progress is 
conditioned by intellectual ability leads 
some critics to denounce the work of 
American schools and colleges. Com- 
parison is made with schools abroad— 
particularly German schools under the 
old régime—greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of our own institutions. It is said 
that two years or more are lost some- 
where between the primary school and 
the university, and withal the founda- 
tion for higher education is less se- 
curely laid. Be that as it may, the 
criticism would be much more worth 
while if its spokesmen knew more of 
their subject. The American professor 
who spends a year or two in a German 
university is greatly impressed with 
the freedom of teaching and the free- 
dom of learning that prevail in those 
institutions; he sees students making 
their way with little help and attaining 
a conspicuous standing in scholarship, 
but he does not see what has gone 


before the university experience and he 
knows little of the forces that underlie 
the social system. 

The German schools under the old 
régime—the old régime is the one al- 
ways set up as an example to us—were 
state controlled and state administered, 


Their direction, even if supported by — 
municipalities, was according to state _ 


regulations; the curriculum was pre- 
scribed by state authority; they were 
inspected and examined by state of- 
ficials. Their teachers were educated 
in state institutions, licensed by state 
examination, appointed by the state, 
paid by the state, and pensioned in old 
age by the state. Probably no nation 
has ever had so competent a body of 
teachers as Prussia had in her secondary 
schools before the war. They were 
civil servants sworn to uphold the gov- 
ernment, and right well did they do 
their duty. They knew exactly what 
to teach at every step, and their meth- 
ods permitted of no excuses. Boys spent 
long hours in school, and every hour 
was an instruction period. The teach- 
er’s business was to teach—not to hear 
recitations; the boy’s task was to learn 
what the teacher presented. There was 
no need of textbooks with explanations 
and illustrations and worked-out ex- 
amples. In mathematics the textbook 
was a collection of problems; in his- 
tory, a syllabus; in foreign languages, 
the literature itself. Home work was a 
review of what had been learned in 
class. The aim was to have the boy 
learn what his superiors decreed that 
he should know, and to acquire that 
knowledge with as few mistakes as 
possible. And that no outside distrac- 
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tion should interfere, the boy was the 
ward of the school from the time he 
left home until his return. Hence, 
ents had nothing to say about what 
was done in school; visitation was per- 
mitted only on exhibition days; ad- 
mission to a public library was for- 
bidden; extra-curricular activities were 
restricted, and even the publishing of 
a school paper was forbidden. Finally, 
the boy’s education was topped off in 
the years spent in military training. 
Such, in brief, was the making of 
candidates for admission to the Ger- 
man university. Is it possible to con- 
ceive of an educational system better 
calculated to beget dependence upon 
authority? This system, state-wide in 
its application and comprehending the 
education of all boys to the age of 
nineteen or twenty years, made Ger- 
many the fighting machine of 1914. 
But dependence upon authority 1s 
not synonymous with initiative, self- 
control, and self-reliance that make 
for leadership. And Germany did de- 
velop leaders of extraordinary capac- 
ity. How was it done? The answer is, 
it was done in the German universities 
and higher technical schools and by 
methods diametrically opposite to the 
methods of the lower schools. The 
German university required no at- 
tendance upon its classes; it kept no 
records and held no examinations in 
course; it paid no attention to the 
habits or conduct of its students ex- 
cept in emergency; a student might 
keep his name on the rolls for years 
and never meet an instructor. Mean- 
time the prospective leader in public 
affairs was getting from his student 


societies a training in what constitutes 
a conventional gentleman, how to live 
his university life, how to meet his 
equals and address his superiors, how 
to deal with his enemies in the duel— 
a course of training as elaborate and 
exacting as German thoroughness 
could make it. From such experience 
one got self-control and Muth, a term, 
in this sense, translatable into English 
only by a slang phrase. Finally, a time 
came when the state examination had 
to be met—that gateway to every 
avenue of advance in public life and 
professional service, a hurdle set up 
by state authority and designed quite 
as much to bar the unfit as to select 
the best. For this test, the candidate 
had to fit himself with whatever aid 
he might get from any source. The 
university offered the means, but the 
student had little help in using them. 
The man who after years of academic 
idleness or dissipation could pull him- 
self together and finally win his goal 
was a man of power. Initiative de- 
veloped under the stress of necessity, 
and with self-direction came self- 
control and self-reliance. In this way 
Germany found her leaders. It was a 
ruthless system, but there was always 
an oversupply of raw material on 
which to draw. What to do with the 
failures was a problem that Germany 
never solved. Bismarck realized its sig- 
nificance when he said that Germany 
had most to fear from its educated 
proletariat. 

Contrast this German mode of edu- 
cation with our own. Schools open 
to children of all classes, supported 
largely at local expense, directed by 
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lay trustees, and controlled by public 
opinion; teachers poorly trained and 
ill paid; textbooks like encyclopedias; 
libraries, movies, and the radio at 
everyone’s disposal; games and sports 
a major interest. The only method of 
teaching that adults of this generation 
would recognize as typically Ameri- 
can was the recitation, the repetition 
in class or on examination of materials 
assigned for home study, a method that 
encouraged guessing and made class 
work a contest of wits between teacher 
and pupil. But, whatever its faults, it 
did one thing well: it developed initia- 
tive in American youth—it made them 
bold and daring, willing to take 
chances, ready to try anything once. 
It fits a new country that has need of 
pioneers. It is a debatable question 
whether schooling determines a peo- 
ple’s characteristics or is determined 
by them. It is clear, however, that our 
type of schooling has been charac- 
teristically American. Modification 
will come in time, but revolutionary 
change is inconceivable so long as our 
education is of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 
Leadership in the future will not 
come by chance. Scientific precision 
will replace guesswork. Exact knowl- 
edge must prevail in high places. 
Something may be done to improve 
scholarship in our secondary schools 
on the part of those who can use it, but 
the American secondary school has 
other duties beside the making of 
scholars. Granting the necessity of 
scholarship, the heaviest load must be 
carried by our colleges and university 
schools. They have no need to en- 


courage initiative in thought or action 
in their students; young Americans ex- 
hibit independence enough when left 
to themselves. But what our students 
do need is to learn how to study, how 
to do straightforward, logical think- 
ing, how to round out an intellectual 
task in scholarly fashion; in a word, 
they need discipline in learning. The 
only way to attain this result is by 
straightforward instruction under a 
master. Desultory teaching with the as- 
signment of tasks to be done at home 
will not do it. Threats and browbeat- 
ing will not do it. University teachers 
might well learn a lesson from busi- 
ness, where the responsible heads train 
their subordinates in all kindness, but 
tolerate no mistakes and permit no 
guesswork. 

The oversight of students in the 
American university is fully justified, 
its practice of requiring class attend- 
ance, quizzes, and examinations, its 
emphasis upon personal contact be- 
tween teacher and students—all these 


peculiarities of our higher education — 


are fully justified, if good teaching 
holds the student to his job. No 
apology is necessary for our failure to 
use French or German methods in our 
higher schools, unless we are willing 
to adopt the European straightjacket in 
our lower schools. 

This sketch of the principles under- 
lying professional education is a sum- 
mary of the experience gained in thirty 
years of association with my colleagues 
in Columbia University. While no one 
school may have faced all the prob- 
lems here presented, every question has 
been put to some school. A digest of 
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the annual reports of the several Deans 
would read like a commentary on the 
subject. The reports of President But- 
ler are most illuminating; his clear-cut 
exposition of the philosophic basis of 
all education has been a standing chal- 
lenge to progressive endeavor in every 
department. The development of 
Teachers College has been a practical 
illustration of these principles. We 
have faced new conditions in public 
education—unparalleled growth in 
school attendance, extraordinary in- 
crease in school expenditures, new 
ideals, new curricula, and new methods 
of instruction—and have set ourselves 
the task of training leaders for this 
new service; we have gradually elim- 
inated young students in favor of those 
who have had the best that the college 
and normal school can give prepara- 
tory to actual experience in teaching; 


in dealing with specialists we have 
abandoned all set curricula in the ef- 
fort to meet the needs of each in- 
dividual; we have avoided a depart- 
mental organization, and we have 
emphasized research and investigation 
far beyond the usual practice in pro- 
fessional schools. What is known now 
in every field is so much in excess of 
a student’s ability to acquire in the time 
at his disposal that our chief problem 
is to choose what is most useful. This 
challenge to the professional acumen 
of our staff is the legacy I leave to 
my successor and his colleagues in full 
confidence that they will carry on in 
the spirit that has characterized the 
work of the past thirty years. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James E. 
Dean 
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A Forum on the UNESCO Conference 


T A meeting held at Teachers Col- 
lege on January 11, 1946, Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, Member of the 
United States Delegation at the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization Conference, and 
Dr. Hu Shih, Member of the Chinese 
Delegation, reported on the London 
Conference. The meeting was spon- 
sored by Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, and 
Pi Lambda Theta. Miss Katharine 
Pease, president of Pi Lambda Theta, 
opened the meeting and Dean William 
F. Russell introduced the speakers. 


Dr. Stopparp’s REMARKS 


Madam Chairman, Dean Russell, Dr. 
Hu Shih, officers of the fraternities and 
sororities, educational friends: I can as- 
sure you that it is a great honor to be 
asked to speak on this platform. The 
greatest pleasure of all, I may say, is 
to be associated again with Dr. Hu. 
For two weeks, we sat across the table 
from each other—across the end of a 
big U-shaped table. Throughout the 
conference we gave each other a great 
deal of moral support. 

Here in New York the international 
flavor of intellectual processes is taken 
for granted. The matters you discuss 
in the classroom are really the world 
issues, and what you people think and 
do about them is held universally in 
high regard. 
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The meeting of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization began on November 1. 
It held a final session for the signing 
of the constitution and instrument on 
November 16. This is something of a 
world speed record in international 
organization work! 

You will recall that for about eight- 
een months prior to the fall of 1945, 
the representatives of the Allied Minis- 
ters of Education had met at London, 
and had discussed what the cultural 
world might look like when the war 
was over. 

In Teachers College, in various other 
colleges, east and west, groups of stu- 
dents and professors had been working 
on the problem of how to bring educa- 
tional forces to bear upon world affairs. 

For example, one man who started 
his career at Teachers College and con- 
tinued at Stanford University short- 
ened his life by his tireless efforts in 
behalf of this budding organization. 
I refer to the late Dean Grayson N. 
Kefauver, who spent several months in 
London in preparation for the meeting 
of UNESCO. For several years before 
that he had carried on what was at first 
almost a one-man campaign to estab- 
lish an International Office of Educa- 
tion. He thought so much of this new 
idea that he had decided to give up 
his deanship at Stanford University in 
order to develop the international pro- 
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. If this institution is, in the classic 
phrase, the lengthened shadow of one 
man, perhaps the most enduring will 
be that of Grayson Kefauver. 

I wish to speak informally of the 
events of the London Conference. I 
hope that, after Dr. Hu and I have 
finished, there may be time for ques- 
tions. 

There was no controversy about the 
need for the Organization, but there 
had been some question as to what 
groups should comprise it. It will be 
recalled that the full title is the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Personally, I 
should be willing to use a much shorter 
title—the United Nations Educational 
Organization. But scientists were fear- 
ful that educators would use the term 
in a classroom sense or a professional 
sense. They organized a society of 
comprehensive coverage to make sure 
that science would not be overlooked. 

One of the delegates chosen to as- 
sure science a place in the discussion 
was Dr. Harlow Shapley of the Har- 
vard Observatory. A short talk with 
Dr. Shapley would convince anyone 
that it is good to have science in the 
picture. There are four hundred scien- 
tific bodies that carry on some kind of 
international cooperation. 

Perhaps the argument for putting in 
the word “cultural” is a little more 
obscure. Nobody would claim that 
science is not cultural; certainly no- 
body would claim that education does 
not include culture and science. How- 
ever, we need a term to cover the 
humanities, the fine and practical arts, 
the radio, the motion picture, and the 


public press. All these must get into a 
close relationship with the new organ- 
ization. There, again, the scientists felt 
that a separate term was needed. Hence 
the inclusion of the word “cultural” 
was settled before the conference 
started. It was not a matter of con- 
troversy, so far as I know. 

Another question was not so easily 
disposed of. It came from all direc- 
tions: What are you people going to 
do, especially you Americans who are 
so well fed, healthy, and rich, about 
the educational and economic rehabili- 
tation of the devastated countries in 
Europe? It was hard to convince the 
representatives of devastated peoples 
that we were not a vanguard of relief 
shipments. At that time we did not 
have a favorable vote from the Amer- 
ican Congress on the new appropria- 
tions for UNRRA. Some disillusioning 
conversations took place, particularly 
with the Polish and Greek represen- 
tatives. They gave statistics which 
should encourage all Americans to send 
aid and more aid. At the same time, if 
we concentrated on immediate physi- 
cal aid and postponed the development 
of the educational organization, the 
chance might not come again. 

I recall a discussion with some Red 
Cross friends of mine who had worked 
in Greece. Their group had not gone 
over to carry on educational work. 
They were there to distribute goods 
and medical supplies. But after the 
children had received milk and soup 
and concentrated nutritional materials, 
they did not go home. They had no 
homes. “A school,” said one of my 
friends, “is a group of children who 
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have had breakfast.” When no longer 
hungry they ask questions. They want 
to learn English; they want to know 
where their friends are; they raise ques- 
tions in geography, economics, trans- 
portation, perhaps even in ethics and 
religion. To answer them is to guide 
and to teach. 

In days of terrible want, who can 
say what percentage of food or medi- 
cine should be replaced by books and 
other educational materials? How 
many boxes of surgical supplies, medi- 
cine, and concentrated fruit juices 
should be taken out in order that other 
materials might come in? There will 
come a time, and rather soon I think, 
when these countries will want a sub- 
stantial allowance of cultural items. As 
you know, some organizations already 
are sending over supplies of fountain 
pens, paper, pencils, and similar equip- 
ment. Our European friends them- 
selves must give us an idea of what the 
proportions ought to be. 

In London such questions were re- 
solved, at least temporarily, by placing 
the problem as the first order of busi- 
ness on the agenda of the new or- 
ganization. 

There was another difficult problem 
—the atomic bomb—but it did not last 
long. How can we have freedom of 
scientific exchange if one country de- 
cides not to give up what it knows 
about the most deadly weapon of all? 
The trend of the discussion was this: 
whatever is done about the atomic 
bomb will not be done through 
UNESCO. When a weapon is de- 
veloped it becomes a matter for dis- 
cussion, control, and perhaps monop- 


oly within the Security Council of the 
United Nations. Nothing would be 
done about it in any of the subsidi 
organizations of the United Nations 
group, except possibly by way of ref- 
erence at a later time. Questions in 
abstract science are another matter, 
and the field of nuclear physics is a 
proper interest of UNESCO. 

The Chairman of the American 
Delegation was Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the distinguished poet, librarian, 
and statesman. He did a magnificent 
job. He represented American educa- 
tion, science, and culture altogether 
without prejudice. The Preamble of 
the Constitution, to which he made a 
truly notable contribution, states that 
wars begin in the minds of men. If you 
have access to textbooks and motion 
pictures, to press and radio, then you 
have access to the means by which one 
group of men is able to influence 
the minds and the attitudes of a 
whole population. Hence, throughout 
UNESCO, the concept of freedom is 
stressed. 

I believe that the constitution will 
be accepted by the Congress of the 
United States. I do not believe that it 
will be regarded as a treaty, requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote. When twenty 
nations have approved, UNESCO will 
be ready for attachment to the United 
Nations. Its central office will be in 
Paris. 

There is something about the idea 
of domestic jurisdiction, about the con- 
cept of sovereignty, that sets up an 
emotional block in present-day think- 
ing. But peace is never a purely local 
concern; by definition, world peace 
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js a matter of universal jurisdiction. 

One further point. There was a long 
discussion on the question of the na- 
tional commission, set up to advise the 
delegates of UNESCO. Those who 
feared not only government interven- 
tion but government interest were 
anxious to have a national commission 
set up independent of all government 
representation. They wanted to be sure 
that educators and scientific and cul- 
tural leaders would be in the picture. 
We all want this, and I am confident 
that most countries will be well rep- 
resented in UNESCO. The best in- 
surance, however, is not a mandate, 
but a good example. In this, the United 
States should furnish the lead. 

It is a privilege to yield the floor 
to my friend and colleague, Dr. Hu. 


Dr. Hu Sutn’s REMARKS 
As Dr. Stoddard has told you, we 


were at the same conference, facing 
each other every day across the table 
and often supporting each other’s ac- 
tions without previous consultation or 
conspiracy. 

The conference was a great success. 
Our purpose was to establish an inter- 
national educational and cultural or- 
ganization, and we not only brought 
forth this child, but we even slightly 
changed its name. We gave it “science” 
as a middle name. It is now called the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

The last day of the conference we 
passed unanimously, adopted, and 
signed a Final Act, in both English 
and French. We also signed a Consti- 
tution of the UNESCO, and an in- 


strument for setting up a preparatory 
commission of the UNESCO for 
carrying on the preparatory work be- 
fore the first conference can be held 
when the Constitution goes into ef- 
fect with the acceptance of its provi- 
sions by twenty members. 

Dr. Stoddard also told you that there 
is a relief problem in all those devas- 
tated countries where the educational 
personnel and equipment were dam- 
aged by the war, and that the prob- 
lem is to be one of the first items on 
the agenda at the first general confer- 
ence of the UNESCO. But I wish to 
add that the preparatory commission 
has established a special technical com- 
mission which is to take inventory of 
the information concerning these edu- 
cational and cultural damages in the 
countries devastated by the war. And 
in case this technical commission 
should find aspects of this problem 
which demand and can obtain im- 
mediate relief, this commission should, 
through the preparatory commission, 
notify those countries, governments, 
individuals, corporations, and public 
bodies which have the power and the 
ability to contribute money, service, or 
goods. The technical commission is 
ready to receive aid in any of these 
three forms for those special cases for 
which immediate relief is necessary. 

So we have passed the Final Act, the 
Constitution, and the instrument for 
the establishment of this preparatory 
commission. We hope that both your 
country and my country will be 
among the first twenty members to 
accept the Constitution of the 
UNFSCO. It contains all the most 
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beautiful words and phrases you can 
possibly find in the English language, 
such as, “dignity, equality, the mutual 
respect of man,” “education of hu- 
manity for justice and liberty and 
peace,” “equal opportunity for educa- 
tion for all,” “the unrestricted pursuit 
of objective truth,” “the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge,” “mutual un- 
derstanding, and a more thorough 
knowledge of one another’s lives.” 

The UNESCO is to be one of the 
“specialized agencies” of the United 
Nations Organization under Articles 
57, 58, 59, 63, and 64 of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter. The proper relationship 
between the UNESCO and the Social 
and Economic Council of the UNO 
will be established either through in- 
formal negotiations or through some 
formal agreement. 

You will recall that the San Fran- 
cisco Charter points out or classifies 
the purposes of the UNO under four 
headings. The first deals with collec- 
tive measures of security to enforce in- 
ternational peace. As Dr. Stoddard has 
pointed out, that is beyond our powers. 
But the second purpose is to develop 
friendly relations among nations and 
to take appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace. We can aid 
mightily in the achievement of that 
purpose. 

The third purpose, however, is more 
appropriate for our work. Section 3 of 
Article 1 of the San Francisco Charter 
reads: “To achieve international co- 
operation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural, 
or humanitarian character, and in pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for 


human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all.” Herein is the ex- 
pected function of the UNESCO. We 
should help the UNO to achieve inter- 
national cooperation in solving prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural, 
and humanitarian character, and in 
promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 

By adding the word “scientific” as 
a middle name, the conference has 
broadened its original scope. I may 
add that this middle name “scientific” 
was inserted at the request of, and as 
a result of strong pressure brought by 
the scientific leaders of the United 
Kingdom, the British Commonwealths, 
the United States, France, and China. 
The final motion to add the word 
scientific was made by the American 
Delegation and seconded by the 
Chinese Delegation. Putting science 
into our organization means that we 
can count upon the scientists to take 
active part in our future work. I am 
confident that active participation by 
men trained in the exact technique of 
research and experimentation will con- 
tribute much to the success of our fu- 
ture organization. 

I join Dr. Stoddard in paying a high 
tribute to the American Delegation 
and especially to its leader, Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, who is a poet, an edu- 
cator, a man of great imagination. He 
has introduced to the UNESCO a term 
unfamiliar to many. It is “mass media.” 
It means the new media for mass com- 
munication: the press, the radio, and 
the motion picture. Through the ef- 
forts of Mr. MacLeish, the problem of 
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the freedom and effective use of mass 
media has been made the first concern 
of the UNESCO. 

You will find in the UNESCO Con- 
stitution that the first function of this 
organization is to promote the free 
flow of ideas by words and by image 
through the free use of these media of 
mass communication, the radio, the 
motion picture, and the press. Now I 
know that sounds a little “Holly- 
wood,” but we must realize that, after 
all, it is a great step ahead. To broaden 
the old conception of education and 
culture does not necessarily mean 
more reading of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Sophocles, or Plato. We must make full 
use of these modern contributions of 
science to bring about a greater and 
freer exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge. By emphasizing this, we are again 
broadening the scope of the future or- 
ganization. In this Constitution it is 
proposed that this new organization 
should seek international arrangements 
and international agreements to bring 
about the free flow of ideas through 
all these means of communication. 
Thus we are going to make it our 


chief aim to remove all the restrictions 
that the different nations have placed 
on the freedom of the press, the radio, 
and the motion picture. I think this is 
one of the greatest contributions of 
Mr. MacLeish and the American Dele- 
gation. 

Last of all, I want to point out that 
throughout the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution, and. throughout the Consti- 
tution itself, there is an unmistakable 
emphasis on the concept of freedom. 
Dr. Stoddard has read you the first 
sentence of the Preamble, which says 
that wars begin in the minds of men. It 
goes on to say that the peace, if it is 
not to fail, must be founded upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind. How is this intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind to be 
brought about? The delegates, at least 
the articulate delegates at the confer- 
ence from all parts of the world, be- 
lieve that this intellectual solidarity of 
mankind can be brought about only 
through freedom, through equal op- 
portunity for education for all, and 
through the free and unrestricted pur- 
suit of objective truth. 
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Materials for Education for World Citizenship 


MARY E. TOWNSEND 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WELL-KNOWN news commentator 

always closes his assignments with 
the words, “The way to make America 
great is to let the people know.” By 
the same token, the way to create 
world citizenship is to let our students 
know about world organization and 
all that it implies. And what could be 
a more appropriate time to carry out 


this project than during these first 


months of 1946, when the eyes of all 
the world are focused upon the first 
meeting of the Assembly of the newly 
constituted United Nations Organiza- 
tion in London. For here the world is 
being given a second opportunity to 
establish a cooperative effort for peace, 
a peace immeasurably more precarious 
than it was in 1919-1920, now that we 
have entered the atomic age. 

No matter what success this meeting 
of the first Assembly of the UNO may 
attain, no matter how perfect the ma- 
chinery for maintaining world peace it 
puts into operation, nor how well- 
balanced the agencies and commis- 
sions for facilitating world organiza- 
tion it sets up, its work will not suc- 
ceed and the United Nations Charter 
will not function unless there is in each 
nation a strong will to succeed. And 
the will to succeed is dependent upon 
the pressure of an informed public 
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opinion which in turn depends upon 
education. 

Despite its many weaknesses, the 
League of Nations did possess a con- 
siderable amount of well-articulated 
machinery and the means for control- 
ling aggressor nations and maintaining 
the peace. The machinery and means of 
collective security were not, however, 
actually applied, and as a consequence 
the world was plunged into World 
War Il, largely because the great 
powers on the Council of the League 
did not will that this machinery should 
be set in motion. Behind the govern- 
ments of these great powers there was 
lacking an informed public opinion 
strong enough to bring pressure upon 
them and thus force them to comply 
with the principles of maintaining a 
peaceful world. The prevention of a 
second failure of this kind, which 
would be so much more calamitous 
than the first one, presents, therefore, 
a compelling challenge to educators to 
lose no time in building up and 
maintaining an informed world citizen- 
ship strong enough to ensure the 
functioning of a world organization, 
without which there will be no world 
at all. 

Fortunately for the teachers of 
America who must meet this challenge, 
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the materials dealing with all the 
aspects of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, postwar economic and 
social planning which alone can create 
“one world,” are abundant and easily 
accessible. Hence, this article attempts 
to select, to annotate, and to recom- 
mend the most useful ones among the 
many and also to suggest some of the 
principal topics which should be cov- 
ered if a thoroughgoing education for 
world citizenship is to be achieved. 

It would seem that intelligent mem- 
bership in an organized world today 
would require information on at least 
four topics about which available ma- 
terials may be grouped. First, there is 
the Charter of the United Nations 
itself which every student will wish to 
grasp and understand, together with 
the background of the struggle to 
secure world organization out of which 
the present plans have developed, 
without whose perspective they can- 
not be appreciated or understood. 
Second, there are the economic and so- 
cial provisions for an organized world 
which are so vitally important and 
which were so disastrously neglected 
after World War I. Third, there is an 
enriched knowledge of those units 
which comprise the United Nations,’ 
about the cultures and civilizations of 
many of which so much ignorance 
and misinformation exist. Fourth and 
finally, there is atomic energy in its 
relation to world citizenship and the 
means proposed for its control. 

Regarding the first two topics, those 
educational and research associations 
which have long been engaged in keep- 

1 Only briefly considered in this article. 


ing the American people informed of 
world affairs and international organ- 
ization, as well as many others of later 
date, have met the present challenge 
admirably. Their educational depart- 
ments began last spring to launch a 
thoroughgoing campaign of education 
for world citizenship with a view to 
preparing this country to accept the 
proposed new world organization as 
set forth in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals and the accompanying plans 
for economic and social cooperation. 
A Dumbarton Oaks week was inaug- 
urated April 16 to 22 for study and 
discussion. This precipitated a spate 
of teaching materials of a high order 
whose standard is being steadily main- 
tained. It has provided quantities of 
authoritative free or inexpensive in- 
teresting materials upon the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals and their back- 
ground, the United Nations Charter, 
the Bretton Woods Agreement, the 
Commission for Food and Agriculture, 
the Trusteeship Proposals, and, indeed, 
upon every aspect of present planning 
for international organization. 

For convenience, all this material 
may be roughly classified into two 
groups: the first containing reprints of 
the original documents, so essential for 
sound teaching, together with their ex- 
planation and simplification; the second 
containing the handbooks, guides, 
visual aids, and devices for teaching 
and using these materials. 


THE DOCUMENTS AND THEIR 
EXPLANATION 


Considering the first group of ma- 
terials, the documents and their ex- 
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planation, we find that they can be 
made to tell the whole story of the 
present plans for world organization, 
together with their immediate histori- 
cal forerunners, since they are so 
numerous and so easily secured. 

The State Department, a newcomer 
in the field of popular education ren- 
ders significant services here. It sup- 
plies, on request, free copies of the 
Charter of the United Nations, which 
contains also the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, Publication 
2353, Conference Series 74. A teacher 
may secure 40 copies for any one 
school. For 45 cents he can obtain the 
important Report to the President on 
the Results of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, by Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, June 26, 1945, Publication 2349, 
Conference Series 71. This pamphlet 
(over 260 pages) provides not only the 
full text of the Charter but a com- 
mentary upon its nineteen chapters, a 
comparison of the text with that of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, and 
the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice. 

Transcripts of the State Depart- 
ment’s broadcasts may also be ob- 
tained. Report from San Francisco (a 
set of six), presented April 28.to June 2, 
may be had free from “Our Foreign 
Policy,” NBC, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. State Department broadcasts 
over WEAF may be heard from seven 
to seven-thirty every Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Four or five of the best-known 
research associations have been selected 
for description because of the useful- 
ness of their materials and services. The 


United Nations Association * (45 East 
65th Street, New York 21), together 
with its research associates, the Com. 
mission for the Study of the Organiza. 
tion of the Peace and the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, is an unfailing 
source of documentary and explana- 
tory material. It inaugurated “Dum. 
barton Oaks Week” last spring and 
initiated the consequent outpouring of 
material already referred to. It has just 
published a Pocket Edition of the full 
text of the United Nations Charter and 
the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, and supplies explanatory 
pamphlets on all the other basic docu- 
ments, Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
Bretton Woods Agreement, Trustee- 
ship Provisions in the Charter, the 
Human Rights provisions in the Char- 
ter and, indeed, upon every aspect of 
world organization. Especially useful 
will be found its pamphlet which 
compares the provisions of the new 
world organization with those of the 
League of Nations, set down in parallel 
columns; the United Nations Charter, 
What Was Done at San Francisco, by 
Clark Eichelberger (10 cents), which 
analyzes the Charter section by sec- 
tion; the leaflets published by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation con- 
taining all the basic documents, the 
milestones of twentieth century world 
organization beginning with Wilson's 
Fourteen Points; and its pamphlet, 
How Will the United Nations Work? 
Fifty Questions and Answers (free up 
to 20 copies; 20 to 100 Copies, § cents 
each). All of this material is authorita- 


2 Abbreviation for American Association for 
the United Nations, Inc. 
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tive, current, and easily understood as 
well as inexpensive. A list of publica- 
tions with prices will be furnished upon 
request. The Association’s monthly 
organ, The Changing World ($1.00 
for a year’s subscription), is especially 
useful in following events as well as in 
keeping informed regarding new books 
and materials. For those interested in 
the background and problems of post- 
war reconstruction, the five Reports of 
the Commission for the Study of the 
Organization of the Peace, which con- 
tain accounts of its work step by step, 
are invaluable. 

These Reports may also be found in 
the International Conciliation Pam- 

ets, issued monthly (25 cents a 
year) by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace (405 West 117th 
Street, New York 27), another im- 
portant source for both documents 
and their explanation (on a more ad- 
vanced level) concerning all aspects of 
world organization. Any document of 
importance, such as the Yalta Agree- 
ment or the Atlantic Charter, may be 
located at once through the Index of 
Documents which is published yearly 
with the pamphlets. 

Three other organizations render 
outstanding service in providing docu- 
mentary and explanatory materials. 
The World Peace Foundation (40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8), 
besides being the repository for all 
documents, reports, and handbooks on 
the League of Nations and the his- 
torical background of the United Na- 
tions Charter, publishes two important 
series: America Looks Ahead (25 
cents each), brief studies of vital prob- 


lems, written in popular style; and a 
pamphlet series, Postwar Problem 
Analyses (5 cents each), which pro- 
vides valuable analytical material for 
all postwar problems. They are espe- 
cially fitted to serve as a basis for group 
discussion. Its recent booklet, The 
United Nations in the Making (15 
cents each up to 50 copies; over 50 
copies, 12 cents each) contains all the 
significant documents bearing on the 
development of the United Nations 
Organization and excerpts from agree- 
ments providing for such specialized 
agencies as the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The Foreign Policy Association (22 
East 38th Street, New York 16), while 
not so much concerned with pamphlet 
literature, provides in its Headline 
Books (25 cents each) popular, sim- 
plified discussions of aspects of world 
organization, such as, the recent Euro- 
pean Jigsaw, Atlas on Boundary Prob- 
lems (July-August, 1945); After Vic- 
tory What? Questions and Answers on 
World Organization (January, 1945); 
Only by Understanding, Educational 
and International Organization (May- 
June, 1945), while its Research Re- 
ports furnish scholarly and _ lasting 
materials, such as, The San Francisco 
Conference (July 15, 1945), The 
Mexico City Conference and Regional 
Security (May 1, 1945). This Asso- 
ciation offers an unusual opportunity 
to students in its 60-cent one-term and 
$1.00 two-term membership, which in- 
cludes its Weekly Bulletin, admission 
to its meetings, and one or two Head- 
line Books. 
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Besides the major organizations 
listed above, whose services in supply- 
ing free and inexpensive materials 
should be appreciated, there are many 
others about which space permits only 
the briefest mention. They are national 
organizations whose programs support 
the United Nations, for example, 
Americans United for World Organ- 
ization, Inc., 465 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17; the YMCA and the YWCA; 
the League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington 6; Wom- 
en’s Action Committee for Victory 
and Lasting Peace, 1 East 57th Street, 
New York 21; the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10; the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. Those who would 
be well informed are urged to send for 
these lists of materials. 

Magazines such as Scholastic, For- 
tune, The New Republic, Current His- 
tory, and countless others supply fea- 
ture material on the United Nations 
Organization and its many aspects. 
Some magazines devoted whole issues 
to the Charter. See, for example, the 
United States News’s (24th and N 
Streets, NW., Washington, D. C.) 
publication, The United States and the 
Peace. Part I, ““The Atlantic Charter,” 
contains declarations of Moscow, 
Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and 
Mexico City, statements by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
Secretaries Hull and Stettinius, Sena- 
tors Vandenberg and Wheeler, and 
other official texts. Part II presents 
“Verbatim Record of the Plenary Ses- 
sions of the United Nations Confer- 


ence on International Organization,” 
San Francisco, April-June, 1945. They 
are free. Also, School Executive, Sep- 
tember, 1945, devoted its entire issue to 
the United Nations Charter with par- 
ticular reference to its publications for 
school administrators. 

Many of the issues of Public A ffairs 
Pamphlets (10 cents) and of Public 
Information Service Pamphlets (25 
cents) will be found useful, especially 
on the economic aspects of world or- 
ganization. One book, doubtless a fore- 
runner of many others, United Nations 
Primer: A Key to the Conferences, by 
Sigrid Arne (Farrar and Rinehart, 
1945, 85 cents), has just appeared. 


TEACHING GUIDES, HANDBOOKS, 
AND DEVICES 


Many of the above-named organiza- 
tions issue all kinds of teaching aids. 
Excellent study packets and kits con- 
taining pamphlets, leaflets, charts, out- 
lines, quizzes, reading lists, lists of 
films, as well as directions for group 
and community study may be obtained 
from the United Nations Association, 
the Foreign Policy Association, the 
United Nations Information Office 
(610 Fifth Avenue), whose special 
work is described below, the League 
of Women Voters, and the YWCA. 

Examples of some of this material 
are the recent pamphlet, Guide to 
Community Activities for United Na- 
tions Committees (15 cents), contain- 
ing suggestions on how to plan meet- 
ings and how to use press, radio, and 
films for the study of world organiza- 
tion; the United Nations Charter: 


Series of Six Flyers, each depicting 
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some aspect of the Charter (free each 
flyer, 70 cents per hundred) and suit- 
able for posting; A Third World War 
Can Be Prevented, 8-page comic book- 
let on the United Nations Charter 
(single copy free, $4.00 per thousand) ; 
and You and the United Nations: Pro- 
gram Material for Young People, con- 
taining songs, games, and lists of books 
and films designed to develop inter- 
national understanding, all published 
by the United Nations Association. 
The setting up of workshops has 
also been undertaken by several of the 
organizations. Typical are those of the 
United Nations Association and of the 
East and West Association. Held 
weekly, these workshops afford prac- 
tical instruction in the use of teaching 
media as well as content material. 


MATERIALS ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS AS UNITS 


Specializing more than other organ- 
izations in the materials about the units 
which comprise the United Nations, is 
the United Nations Information Serv- 
ice. Its pamphlet, United Nations: 
Peoples and Countries (10 cents), and 
the twenty-three Poster Charts ($2.00) 
depicting the people, their work, and 
their countries deserve special men- 
tion. Its office maintains a library con- 
taining much material which can be 
studied there. One of the study kits 
containing the above material, an addi- 
tional pamphlet, United Nations To- 
day and Tomorrow, together with a 
Study Guide and Activities may be 
obtained for $2.25. The United Na- 
tions Information Service will send 
upon request a list of helpful materials. 


MATERIALS ON SPECIAL AREAS 
OR NATIONS 


Then there are the organizations 
dealing with special areas or nations, 
such as the British Information Service, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
which provides at little or no cost 
pamphlets, maps, charts, pictures on all 
aspects of life in all parts of the British 
Empire; and the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship (114 East 
32nd Street, New York 16), which 
renders the same service for the Soviet 
Union and also lends interesting ex- 
hibits. For the Far East, the varied 
and valuable materials provided by the 
East and West Association (40 East 
49th Street, New York 17) and by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (1 East 
54th Street, New York 22) have al- 
ready been described in an earlier 
article in this magazine.* Teachers 
should be on the mailing list of these 
two associations and keep thoroughly 
abreast of the new materials designed 
for various school levels in which thev 
excel.* 

An exceedingly useful volume for 
ready reference on each of the United 
Nations, which may well serve as a 
small encyclopedia, is An Intelligent 
American’s Guide to the Peace, Sum- 
ner Wells, Editor (Dryden, 1945. 
$3.75). 

Finally, there is a group of materials 


8 Mary E. Townsend. “Teaching the War 
and the Peace: Some Current Resources for 
Teachers.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 45, 
pp: 519-525, May, 1944. 

4 Materials for the study of Latin America 
are not dealt with here. They require a special 
article. 
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which deal with the atomic bomb and 
its effects. Surely it is essential to pre- 
pare for citizenship in the atomic age. 
No better introduction could be found 
than Norman Cousins’ little book, 
Modern Man Is Obsolete (Viking 
Press, 1945, $1.00). Then there is the 
book by H. DeW. Smythe, Atomic 
Energy (Princeton Press, 1945, $2.00). 
The Nation has published the papers 
presented at its three-day forum on 
the atomic bomb, December 1 to 3, 
1945, in a special supplement (10 
cents) ; magazine articles are constantly 
appearing, while pamphlets are on their 
way from the research associations. 
From the foregoing list, which after 


all is only selective, it may be seen 
how abundant, inexpensive, and acces- 
sible are the materials for teachi 
world citizenship. They are free for 
the asking, but how necessary that 
“asking” is and how great the respon- 
sibility for teachers to use the ma- 
terials must be continually emphasized. 
A volunteer worker assigned to inter- 
rogate the “average citizen” on the 
street during Dumbarton Oaks Week 
put the question, “What do you know 
about Dumbarton Oaks?” to various 
passers-by. One replied: “I wouldn't 
know, I’m a stranger here”; and an- 
other, “Dumbarton Oats? I always eat 
Shredded Wheat.” 
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Training Teachers for Active Participation 


in Solving Community Problems 
PAUL B. GILLEN 


ASSOCIATE, THE COMMUNITY SERVICE CENTER, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ARTICIPATION in solving commun- 
Pi, problems is one of the newer 
challenges to education. The idea be- 
hind a community-centered school is 
simple—the school seeks, in collabora- 
tion with others, direct and indirect 
ways and means of helping solve com- 
munity problems and of improving the 
life of the community in general. 
Many observers report that lay and 
professional interest in problems of a 
community-wide nature is rapidly 
mounting in the United States. Co- 
ordinating councils, citizen commit- 
tees, and interagency projects are 
being organized in increasing numbers. 
Youth and health groups, housing com- 
mittees, recreation councils, intercul- 
tural movements, welfare groups, and 
other non-school organizations are be- 
coming active in many communities. 

These programs present special op- 
portunities for schools. Participation 
by the schoolman may take the form 
of membership on committees of citi- 
zens and others working on broad 
community problems; it may. involve 
community surveys by the school staff; 
or it may involve wider use of the 
school plant. An even more promising 
procedure is that of developing means 
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by which the talents and the abilities 
of students as well as staff can be 
brought to bear in improving the life 
of the community. But as yet all too 
little advantage is being taken of these 
rich educational possibilities, chiefly 
because the school personnel has not 
been trained to participate in com- 
munity affairs and to assume leader- 
ship. 

Not so long ago educators were 
busy, and wisely so, developing better 
school administration and revising cur- 
ricula and courses of study. Schools 
were notoriously poor in modern child 
accounting procedures. Teacher train- 
ing needed considerable attention, both 
for in-service personnel and for new 
teachers. Small wonder that there was 
little time for the busy administrator 
to give attention to what many called 
“fads and frills,” such as integration 
of education with community activi- 
ties. Except for a very few who were 
especially interested in their local com- 
munities, most leaders were busy 
getting education recognized as a 
profession. During this whole period of 
modernizing the schools, in many 
communities the gap between the com- 
munity and the schools was widening. 
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Aside from having parent-teacher as- 
sociations and occasional dealings with 
courts, clergymen, and the like, the 
schools were not taking their proper 
place in the life of the community. 

During the 1930’s the swing toward 
the community became definite. 
Writers of professional textbooks 
dealing with elementary and secondary 
school problems began including chap- 
ters on community problems. Curric- 
ulum specialists and those interested in 
the activity movement stressed the use 
of various kinds of community re- 
sources. Surveying the community 
as an educational opportunity was 
emphasized. Occasionally, community 
improvement associations gave rec- 
ognition to schoolmen for their con- 
tributions to the good life of the 
locality. 

Today we see special projects being 
carried on to show that when the 
school program is integrated closely 
with the community both are en- 
riched. The experiments in applied 
economics sponsored by the Sloan 
Foundation in schools in Kentucky, 
Florida, and Vermont have gained 
wide recognition. The chief effort in 
these three projects centered upon im- 
provement in food, housing, and cloth- 
ing. The method was not based on 
construction of new buildings, or 
special equipment, or enlarged staff. 
Instead the problems of the communi- 
ties were studied and new materials 
written by the regular teachers for use 
in every grade. Enough evidence from 
this study is already at hand to suggest 
that schools can change the com- 
munity. 


The Santa Barbara County schools 
in California have shown what schools 
can do when materials about a pressing 
environmental problem—in this case, 
water conservation—are carefully in- 
tegrated into the curriculum. Southern 
California life depends in great meas- 
ure upon water conservation; in fact, 
the economic index of numerous com- 
munities is in direct ratio to water 
supply for farming, grazing, and fruit 
raising. In an effort to determine 
whether schools could help with the 
problem, special units were developed 
and adopted. It was not long before 
citizens began hearing about water 
conservation through schools. 
Then came community discussion and 
action. 

Here and there state-supported and 
private colleges have been alert to the 
challenge to give attention to com- 
munity problems on a realistic basis. 
Blackwell’ reports on his visits to six- 
teen colleges which have tried to im- 
prove their relationships with the 
community by increasing the par- 
ticipation of students and faculty in 
local affairs, by rearrangement of 
course offerings, by special training 
programs, and in other ways. Some 
institutions have offered summer school 
workshops and institutes on school and 
community relationships. On the other 
hand, many colleges have done and are 
doing little about such opportunities. 

So much for the present trends 
toward community-centered schools. 
There is little evidence that schools 


1 Gordon W. Blackwell, Toward Community 
Understanding. The Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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follow a general set of principles or 
adopt in thoroughgoing fashion suit- 
able patterns of activities. Too often 
the stress and strain of the school’s in- 
terest in community activities have 
fallen upon interested staff members 
who were willing to participate but, 
in many instances, had had little or no 
training for the responsibility. Schools 
can and often do become close partners 
with their localities by what seems to 
be a piecemeal accretion of activities. 
Sometimes it occurs because comunity- 
minded citizens and agency leaders 
practically force the community and its 
problems on the schools. 

The leading exponents of com- 
munity-centered schools have stressed 
the importance of two factors: (1) an 
alert, informed, and interested leader- 
ship; (2) a properly trained and stim- 
ulated school staff. The chief respon- 
sibility for such training lies with the 
teacher-training institutions. What are 
the state teacher-training colleges and 
normal schools doing about this prob- 
lem? In an effort to answer the ques- 
tion, the Community Service Center of 
Teachers College in December, 1944 
sent letters to the presidents of such in- 
stitutions—about 225 in all. Replies to 
the following questions were received 
from about 80 of them. 

1. Do you offer any courses designed 
to acquaint teachers and others with 
proper use of community resources? 

2. Do you have any program which 
is designed to inform school people 
about community problems and the 
part the educator should play? 

3. Do you have any materials which 
describe the above activities? 


4. Are there any schools in your 
state which are developing a program 
making use of community resources? 
If so, kindly name them. 

A few institutions frankly said that 
they had no offerings or activities of 
a community nature. In many in- 
stances state teachers colleges are lo- 
cated in small, semi-rural towns and 
have no chance to participate exten- 
sively in community activities. Staffs 
in some of these schools seem to think 
that the community has no special 
problems and therefore the school has 
no obligation. Naturally rural areas 
differ from urban areas, but there are 
numerous problems and educational 
opportunities in the former as well as 
the latter. While the problems are not 
intensified by complex community 
organization, nevertheless there are 
things to do—activities concerned with 
youth, health, housing, and natural 
resources conservation, to mention 
only a few. In many ways, the rural 
teacher has as great a responsibility to 
his community as has his colleague in 
the city. 

While it is manifestly unfair to judge 
the worth of a program in terms of 
a letter of response, it is helpful to 
point out the kinds of things that are 
being done and the patterns of pro- 
cedure involved.* The order of the dis- 
cussion which follows corresponds to 


2In several instances this report overlaps 
Blackwell’s, particularly regarding Chicago 
Teachers College, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, Florence State Teachers College, State 
Teachers College at Mayville, North Dakota, 
and the Cooperative School for Teachers in 
New York City. For these institutions Black- 
well’s study is far more detailed and compre- 
hensive than the one reported here. 
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the order in which the questions were 
raised. No attempt is made to identify 
each course, program, or material with 
specific schools, except in a few in- 
stances. It must be borne in mind that 
information on ways and means of 
improving school and community rela- 
_ tionships may be just as effective when 
given through units in several regular 
courses as it would be through a spe- 
cial course. In fact, several schools in- 
cluded in this report have good pro- 
grams based upon regular offerings. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
few schools are very successful with 
this method. It seems reasonable to 
assume that a specialized course admin- 
istered by a trained and experienced 
person would be more practical and 
realistic than any number of units. 
Fifty-eight of the responses were in 
sufficient detail to permit analysis. 
Eleven institutions reported the use of 
regular social science offerings or regu- 
lar education courses. A combination 
of these two was in effect in six places. 
Special courses were developed in 
twenty-one schools, although ten of 
them combined regular offerings with 
the special courses. Five of the train- 
ing centers developed special integrated 
units. Whatever the method employed, 
at least it can be said that these institu- 
tions are aware of the situation and 
have tried to make provision to meet it. 
Some of the special courses have 
interesting designations, “Community 
Service,” “Community in Action,” 
“Home and School Relationships,” 
“School’s Part in Community Develop- 
ment,” “School and Community Re- 
lationships,” “Role of the Teacher in 


School and Community,” “Community 
Backgrounds,” “Community Leader- 
ship,” “The High School Teacher and 
the Community,” “Rural Community 
Relations,” and so on. Even without 
a description of these courses, the titles 
suggest the kinds of training teachers 
colleges believe would be fruitful for 
their future graduates. 

Six schools definitely stated that they 
had no course offerings for training 
teachers for community services and 
activities. The replies from the sixteen 
remaining institutions were such that 
the writer concludes something is being 
done, but probably not very much. 
Too many colleges said, “This work 
is given through our sociology or social 
science departments.” 

Several of the colleges have as many 
as a dozen courses which are either 
completely given over to the emphasis 
of the school-community relationships 
or at least stress the idea. The range, 
kind, and implications of content are 
quite challenging. Some illustrations of 
stimulating offerings are cited below. 


PATTERNS OF SPECIFIC 
COURSE OFFERINGS 
College A 
Group work leadership, training for 
youth work 
Instruction in festivals, pageants, and 
special programs 
Community recreation 
Special cooperative project with 
local schools 
College B 
Home and school relationships 
Social work with parents in child 
care centers 


Ce 
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Nursery school case work 
College C 
Social and other aspects of child 
welfare 
Role of the teacher in school and 
communi 
Numerous forms of field trips and 
excursions 
College D 
School and community relation- 
ships through integrated special 
units on all levels 
College E 


Community leadership 
Social welfare training 
Community organization 
College F 
Youth work 
Family problems 
Recreation leadership 
Community backgrounds of educa- 
tion 


Each institution has evolved these 
special offerings in terms of the per- 
tinent problems in the respective com- 
munities where their graduates will 
teach. It is to be noted that nearly all 
the schools offer training tools that 
will enable the students to do many 
of the kinds of things in their com- 
munities that are now regarded by 
an increasing number of educators as 
vitally important. Leadership training 
is a common theme running through 
all these programs—whether it be for 
assisting youth, studying the com- 
munity, working with parents or with 
social case work agencies. In nearly all 
of the cases cited the students get, in 
addition, some training in work with 
community agencies. In most of the 


institutions named above, not all of the 
students are required to take all the 
courses, but many are urged to take 
them regardless of the level of teach- 
ing for which they are preparing. It 


should be borne in mind that these. 


institutions (as was the case in most 
other colleges approached) prepare 
about 60 per cent of their students for 
teaching in the elementary grades. 

In addition to courses, numerous 
other emphases are found: field trips; 
excursions, agency apprenticeships; 
living and learning in communities 
while engaged in practice teaching; 
faculty and student surveys of com- 
munities; faculty membership on lay 
committees concerned with various 
problems of program planning, prob- 
lem solving, activity coordination, 
group interrelationship building, and 
the like. Of course not all of this is 
found in any one college, but a num- 
ber of them do give attention to several 
of the items listed. For example, in its 
pamphlet Building Rural Communi- 
ties through Education, the Mayville 
State Teachers College in North 
Dakota offers a challenging program 
which has attracted wide notice. Par- 
ticipation by faculty and students, 
community study, and attention to in- 
stitutional and autonomous group rela- 
tions are stressed. 

Among the schools which train 
nursery school and primary teachers, 
the Cooperative School for Teachers 
in New York City offers an out- 
standing program in an effort to use 
community resources and to awaken 
in children a real interest in their en- 
vironment. Future teachers are re- 
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quired to engage with staff members in 
exploring the community to learn at 
firsthand how men get their food, build 
their homes, make their living, care 
for their health, educate their chil- 
dren, satisfy their artistic needs, and 
plan their community life. In addition, 
students and faculty make an annual 
weekend trip to some center outside 
New York City having a basic in- 
dustry or raw materials, where they 
can study the social and economic 
processes in a contrasting geographic 
and cultural setting. 

Work with local school superin- 
tendents and staffs is just as important 
as giving courses. Recognizing not only 
the responsibility but the opportunity 
a college of education offers its com- 
munity, the faculties of the Southern 
Illinois Normal University at Carbon- 
dale, the Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, the Illinois State Normal 
University, the State Teachers College 
at Morehead, Kentucky, and others 
regularly visit schools and work with 
public school staffs to improve the 
community centeredness of the local 
schools. Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College has initiated lay and pro- 
fessional discussion groups on school 
and community problems in_ thirty 
communities. 

No one questions the fact that the 
students benefit directly and indirectly 
from such activities. Some pertinently 
inquire what the students themselves 
do in addition to taking courses or 
getting student-teaching experience. 
In some places they do little or noth- 
ing, but in many schools they are 
urged to volunteer in worth-while 


activities, such as group-work pro- 
grams, agencies, and other communi 
ventures. In several schools they are 
required to do something about it. For 
example, at the Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, in 
East Orange, New Jersey, the students 
are required to assist once each week 
with some form of community work. 
Students are assigned to community 
agencies at the Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege in St. Louis. Those who take the 
social problems or community service 
courses at Milwaukee State Teachers 
College must devote at least one and 
one-half hours weekly to community 
activity. 

The replies received regarding the 
last two questions, concerning ma- 
terials describing programs and activi- 
ties of the colleges and the naming of 
the local schools below the college 
level which have programs making use 
of community resources, were few in 
number. About six schools either men- 
tioned or sent samples of their special 
materials. Interestingly enough, only 
two or three colleges named_ public 
schools or school systems in their re- 
gions which had good programs along 
community centered lines. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR 
TEACHER-TRAINING CENTERS 


Assuming that colleges are willing 
to adopt a program that would insure 
teachers adequately trained in this area, 
what should that program be? While 
it is recognized that there can never 
be a standard program in all colleges, 
because of variations in communities, 
there should be a core program com- 
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pulsory for all candidates for teaching 
certificates. Such a program should in- 
clude the following: 


Techniques and procedures of com- 
munity surveys 


Students should be required to learn 
how to make a worth-while surve 
of any community. This knowledge 
would be very helpful for making 
actual surveys or for directing or 
assisting lay groups to discover the 
problems. Such surveys would not 
necessarily involve the application 
or knowledge of complicated sta- 
tistical procedure. 


An actual community survey 


Each student should be required to 
apply the knowledge gained in the 
techniques and procedures of com- 
munity surveys. This should be done 
on an independent basis with a 
nominal amount of guidance. 


Short-term assignment to at least six 
different community agencies, on 
either a full-time or a part-time basis, 
to give the equivalent of three weeks 
of experience in each agency 


One excellent way to know people 
and their problems is to participate 
in the actual work of agencies. Ex- 
perience should be gained in such 
agencies as the following: social case 
work, public health nursing, com- 
munity health education, public 
welfare, children’s welfare agencies, 
coordinating councils, youth agen- 
cies. This type of activity should 
involve actual interneship in the 


field. 


Study of community organization with 
emphasis upon current programs and 
procedures of community agencies 


Few teachers and administrators 
know much about the philosophies, 
programs, and procedures of various 
agencies in their communities. Un- 
less the organization and operation 
of agencies are thoroughly under- 
stood, the projects upon which the 
educator may: seek to embark will 
prove practically fruitless. There 
should be constant two-way com- 
munication between the schools and 
the agencies. 


Excursion techniques for various pur- 
poses and children of varying ages 


Every student should be required to 
have a thorough grounding in the 
techniques of community excur- 
sions. Practice should be given with 
actual classes, upon the basis of care- 
fully drawn plans and adequate op- 
portunity for follow-up. If we are 
to prepare children for life in their 
communities, the excursion and ex- 
ploration phase of education can 
hardly be overdone. 


Techniques and methods of working 
with lay and non-school professional 
community groups 


Training for leadership is one of the 
basic lacks of teachers. Teachers can 
and should participate in forum dis- 
cussions, work actively with com- 
munity committees, and in other 
ways demonstrate the vital interest 
that education has in the community. 
Educational statesmanship should not 
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necessarily be confined to the top 
administrators. 


Several reports showing how the re- 
sources of a particular community 
might be used for given topics 


Experience has shown that few 
teachers take advantage of their 
community resources for curricular 
purposes. Teacher trainees should be 
required to demonstrate that they 
know how to use the rich com- 
munity information that is available 
everywhere. 


Fundamentals of community programs 
and relationships 


The chief emphasis of this part of 
the program should be upon what 
is now termed public relationships. 
Understanding the working relation- 
ships among agencies and other 
groups is vitally important. Experi- 
ence in this field should be given to 
teachers in training. 


It is further suggested that the fore- 
going activities be not regarded as 
electives or as short units in related- 
area courses, and that the courses 
should not be labeled as “special” or 
“extra,” but should be regarded as a 
fundamental part of the teacher- 
training program. In the sparsely settled 
places or very small localities where 
some training schools are located, such 
a program as the above could not be 
applied im toto, although it must be 
remembered that the rural teacher has 
as definite a responsibility toward his 
community as has any other teacher. 

Some time will pass before most 
teacher-training centers will adopt any 
program as ambitious as that which 
has been suggested. From the evidence 
cited, considerable progress during the 
next decade will take place. But the 
greatest progress will come when ade- 
quately prepared teachers can join with 
other local leaders in a joint attack 
upon the problems of the community. 
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Recent Doctoral Studies 


HARMONIC SKILLS USED BY SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORAL LEADERS* 


er aim of this study was to discover in 
what ways knowledge of harmony, and 
of skills involving the use of harmony, serves 
the high school choral leader in the teach- 
ing situation. The study is based on the 
assumption that an important criterion of 
selection of curriculum content for teachers 
in training is the demonstrated professional 
need of teachers in the field. 

Data were supplied by 624 selected high 
school choral leaders who responded to a 
questionnaire dealing with activities in 
which they make use of their harmonic 
knowledge and skill. Answers were sought 
to the following questions: What activities 
involving harmony are carried on by high 
school choral leaders? To what extent are 
these activities carried on? What levels of 
proficiency are indicated as adequate? Of 
various ways in which an activity might be 
carried on, which are usually employed? 

Every respondent met one or more of 
three criteria which marked him as out- 
standing. The group represented all types 
and sizes of high schools, all types of choral 
activity, all sections of the United States. 
A large majority had had more than five 
years of experience as high school choral 
leaders. 

It was assumed that the group’s reports 
of activity involving harmony would supply 
valid information regarding what is useful 
to high school choral leaders; that activities 


*By Samuet T. Burns, Px.D. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 905. 
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and methods reported by this group as 
highly useful should be stressed in harmony 
courses for teachers in preparation; that 
levels of proficiency reported as used in 
the field would indicate reasonable levels to 
be attained by prospective teachers; and 
that courses set up in accordance with these 
data would be functional and might be 
considered to go somewhat beyond the 
needs of the average high school choral 
leader in the field. 

The instrument used to gather the data 
for the study is the Choral Directors’ Ac- 
tivity Check List. The Check List aimed to 
gather as complete, accurate, and detailed 
information as possible regarding activities 
in the teaching situation in which the se- 
lected group make use of their knowledge 
of harmony, and to secure the data in such 
form that they could be subjected to statis- 
tical treatment. 

Activities in which the choral leader 
might make use of his knowledge of har- 
mony in the teaching situation were 
analyzed in as fine detail as seemed prac- 
tical, and were then grouped in the Check 
List into four general operations which 
constitute the choral leader’s work in the 
teaching situation: preparing choral num- 
bers for rehearsal; conducting the choral 
rehearsal; composing and arranging choral 
numbers; and selecting the material for cho- 
ral use. 

The data indicating use or non-use of 
harmony in each of these four operations 
were carefully analyzed; the most-used ac- 
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tivities and most-used methods were dis- 
covered; levels of proficiency were inferred. 
Conclusions were drawn regarding which 
activities and methods involving harmony 
were most useful, moderately useful, or of 
little use to the choral leader in the field. 
From these conclusions certain suggestions 
were made regarding desirable content of 
harmony courses for choral leaders in 


preparation. 
FINDINGS 


Activities involving harmony in prepara- 
tion for rebearsal showed widest use of 
playing the voice parts on the piano and 
silent study of the score. 

Analysis of activities involving harmony 
in rehearsal indicated that such activities 
could be grouped under four large general 
_ skills: (1) making sure that the chords 
rendered by the choral group are the same 
as those written in the score; (2) transpos- 
ing from the written key; (3) altering the 
score; and (4) making up accompaniments. 
Of these four skills the first was most ex- 
tensively used, practically 100 per cent 
usage being reported. 

The Check List presented considerable 
subordinate detail for each of these general 
skills. The investigation of this subordinate 
detail aimed to gather further information 
on the importance of the skills, the extent 
to which knowledge of harmony functions 
in their use, the most used methods, and 
some indication of the level of proficiency 
possessed by the group in carrying them on. 


Detailed investigation of the first skill 


showed that two-thirds of the respondents, 
when working for accuracy in choral 
rendition, generally use the method that 
involves harmony, namely, listening for 
chord color. 

Investigation of the methods by which 
transpositions are usually effected, in- 
dicated major use of the method of giving 
the chorus the key tone and having them 
sing the selection in the transposed key un- 
accompanied, a method that demands no 
knowledge of harmony on the part of the 


choral leader. Of methods that presumably 
involve knowledge of harmony, the one 
most used was transposing at the piano, but 
even in the use of this method approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of those reporting in- 
dicated major use of the interval process, 
which does not involve knowledge of har- 
mony. 

Detailed consideration of the skill of 
altering voice parts showed that such altera- 
tion is done in the large majority of cases 
to keep the tenor part from going out of 
easy range. The nature of the activity 
involves knowledge of harmony. Since al- 
most 60 per cent of the group reported 
some use of the skill, harmony in relation 
to the activity was considered to be of 
moderate importance. 

With regard to creating accompaniments, 
so few choral leaders engage in the activity 
that harmony procedures leading to attain- 
ment of the skill become of minor im- 
portance. Less than one-third ever create 
accompaniments for their choral groups; 
less than one-seventh of this third do so fre- 
quently. The unison is the most-used type 
of song; “melodies with chord changes” 
the most-used style. Proficiency indicated 
was “ability to play the accompaniment 
without writing it out.” 

Composing and arranging were dis- 
covered to be of minor importance, since 
only 27.6 per cent of the group reported 
any composing, only 45.5 per cent any 
arranging, and since three compositions or 
three arrangements a year were indicated 
by the majority as the maximum number 
produced. Most-used types of songs in 
making arrangements are folk songs, school 
songs, old and current popular songs. 

The inquiry as to how harmony func- 
tions in selecting material was limited to a 
consideration of the influence of harmony 
in selection as compared with rhythm and 
melody. Harmony was reported to have the 
greatest influence. 

For all of the four general operations 
(preparing, conducting, composing of 


arranging, and selecting choral numbers), 
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and for all of the subordinate activities in 
each operation, affirmations were made re- 
garding desirable content, useful methods, 
and adequate proficiency levels for har- 
mony courses required of choral leaders in 
training. These affirmations were made in 
accordance with the basic assumption that 
indicated need in the field is an important 
criterion of choice. 

To gain some indication of the relative 
usefulness of three general harmony tech- 
niques which include all skills involving 
harmony, importance ratings were assigned 
to all activities investigated. These activities 
were then assigned to the three techniques, 
and the relative importance of the tech- 
niques was inferred from the indicated im- 
portance of the constituent activities. This 
investigation showed that the general tech- 


nique of hearing harmony internally by 
looking at the score is the most useful of 
the three; realizing harmony at the piano is 
second most useful; manipulating harmony 
by writing is'least useful. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It was concluded therefore, with regard to 
harmony courses for choral leaders in prep- 
aration: (1) that major attention should be 
given to the aural aspects of harmony; 
(2) that the ability to realize harmony at 
the piano should be required; (3) that 
written harmony should be given minor at- 
tention after other more useful skills are 
attained, or omitted altogether, unless it can 
be shown that skill in writing contributes 
importantly to the attainment of the other 
two more useful techniques. 


DISCIPLES OF THE WISE* 


A STUDY OF THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL OPINIONS OF 
AMERICAN RABBIS 


HE main questions which this study 

seeks to answer are: (1) What beliefs 
do rabbis hold with respect to some import- 
ant issues concerning theology, Jewish ad- 
justment, and social reconstruction?; how 
are these beliefs related to one another?; to 
what extent are they consistent or inte- 
grated? (2) On what issues do rabbis preach 
and teach, and how frequently do they 
preach on these issues? Answers to these 
questions were sought from the rabbinate 
as a whole as well as from the three wings 
of the rabbinate, namely, Reform, Conserva- 
tive, and Orthodox, in order to give the 
general picture as well as to show the signif- 
icant differences, if any, which exist among 
the several wings. 


*By Joseph Zeitlin, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 908. 


The book begins with a documentary in- 
vestigation of religious trends in Judaism 
since the period of Jewish emancipation. 
There follows an examination of the formal 
stands taken, within the past few decades, 
by rabbinical bodies in America on eco- 
nomic, political, and social issues. 

The contribution of the study is found in 
the analysis made of the returns of a ques- 
tionnaire received from more than two hun- 
dred rabbis, representing the constituency 
of the Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox 
rabbinical groups. 


PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 


Among the findings of this study the fol- 
lowing are of major importance. 

The rabbinate as a whole shows a pre- 
ponderant tendency toward being naturalis- 
tically minded. 
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The rabbinate shows a definite tendency 
toward Jewish nationalism in its approach 
to Jewish life and problems. There is like- 
wise a conviction that the destiny of the 
Jewish people is bound up with mankind 
in general. 

A large majority of the rabbinate are 
committed to a utilitarian moral philosophy. 

A large majority of the rabbinate favor 
increased social responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the individual. They are also pro- 
labor. 

The rabbinate is virtually agreed in favor 
of the extension of the scope of social re- 
sponsibility for education beyond the pre- 
vailing level. 

A sizeable number of the rabbinate is op- 
posed to the denial of freedom of speech to 
advocates of unpopular views. 


A majority of the rabbinate reserve the 
right to arrive at a decision on war in the 
light of circumstances. 

The predominant sentiment of the rabbin- 
ate is in favor of equality of race and sex. 

The thinking of the rabbis on these is. 
sues is fairly free from inconsistencies. 

The chief differences noted among the 
beliefs of the various wings of the rabbinate 
are found on issues of theology, nationalism, 
and the linkage of Jewish destiny with that 
of mankind in general. 

The emphasis on preaching is greater in 
the areas of Jewish religion and life than in 
problems of social reconstruction. In effect, 
Disciples of the Wise shows that the rabbin- 
ate is leading the Jewish element of the 
American middle class along the lines of 
liberalism and partial socialization in eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 
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Departmental Notes 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Proressor Paul R. Mort gave a talk on fed- 
eral aid to education before the American 
Association of University Women at a 
luncheon meeting held at the Midston 
House, New York City, January 12. 

On January 25, Professor Mort was one 
of the speakers at a meeting of the As- 
sociated School Boards of Northern West- 
chester held at Katonah, N. Y. He spoke on 
“Lighthouse School Districts.” 


Division | 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner attended 
the annual conference of the field and resi- 
dence staff of the Indiana Agricultural and 
Home Economics Extension Service on De- 
cember 12 and 13. He ied a discussion on 
“Local Leadership in the Next Decade,” and 
delivered an address on “The Situation of 
Rural Youth.” En route home, he conferred 
with the state staff of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and spoke on “In- 
ternational Developments Affecting Agri- 
culture.” 

On January 9, Professor Brunner ad- 
dressed the New Hampshire Extension staff 
on “Newer Responsibilities of Extension.” 


Speakinc before the Institute for Religious 
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and Social Studies at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in America, New York City, 
December 18, Professor George S. Counts 
stressed the role which education can play, 
either as a divider or uniter of groups and 
nations. 


Division II 
Organization and Admuinistra- 
tion of Education 


Proressor John K. Norton addressed the 
Atlanta Conference of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators on “Sup- 
port for Better Schools,” February 27 at 
the Ansley Hotel. On March 14, he will 
address the Chicago Conference of the 
A.A.S.A. on the same topic. 

He served as consultant on the “Full 
Utilization of the Sciences and Professions” 
Panel of the National Council of Scientific, 
Professional, Art, and White Collar Organ- 
izations, held in New York City, January 
12. 


Proressor Will French spoke on junior 
high school programs before a meeting of 
high school principals of Sewanhaka central 
district at the Floral Park, N. Y., High 
School. In discussing the ideal Junior high 
school program, Professor French spoke of 
the trend toward core curriculum. 


Proressor H. H. Linn spent three days at 
Allentown, Pa., recently, serving as con- 
sultant in connection with two junior high 
schools which the community is planning 
to build. 
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Division III 
Guidance 


Proressor Donald E. Super is serving as 
chairman of the planning committee for the 
Regional Conference of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations which 
is to take place in New York this spring. 


Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones is acting as 
chairman of the program committee for the 
Regional Conference. 


A recent visitor to the College was Harry 
A. Jager, supervisor of occupational in- 
formation and guidance service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. During 
his visit, Mr. Jager addressed the class in 
vocational testing. 


Division 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Durinc the month of December, Professor 
Jean Betzner met twice with the parent 
group of the Wilmington, Del., Hebrew 
Association to discuss parent-child problems. 


Proressor Roma Gans addressed the As- 
sociation of Childhood Education in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on January 15, on the topic, 
“Teachers and Teaching Effectiveness.” On 
January 21, Professor Gans spoke to the 
New York Kindergarten Assoviation on 
“Meeting Essential Needs of Kindergarten 
Children.” 


On January 12, the Elementary Education 
Club sponsored a luncheon at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. All students interested in 
elementary education were invited. Dr. 
Lawrence K. Frank spoke on “Education 
for Postwar Babies.” His talk was followed 
by an open discussion. 


“Human Relations and the Teacher of 
Young Children” was the subject of Mrs, 
Lillian L. Hacker’s speech before the Wash- 
ington chapter of the Association for Child- 
hood Education on January 21. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne is continuing 
for a second year his broadcasts on child- 
hood and youth problems, “The Inquiring 
Parent,” over station WMCA, New York 
City. Mrs. Nathan Straus, a trustee of 
Teachers College, is in charge of the edu- 
cational programs of the station and has 
developed some outstanding features in this 
field. 

Professor Osborne has been elected one 
of the vice presidents of the Child Study 
Association, on whose executive board he 
has served for a number of years. 


Mrs. Celia Burns Stendler spoke to the 
House and Home Association of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., on January 14. She chose as 
her topic “Helping Children Achieve 
Greatness.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S. R. Powers has accepted the 
chairmanship of a committee of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association to pre- 
pare curricula and lists of appropriate 
equipment for teaching science in high 
schools and colleges of America. The re- 
port of his committee will be submitted to 
the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization for guidance in selection 
of apparatus and equipment for restoring 
the laboratories of the devastated schools 
and colleges of the Allied Nations. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Durine the Christmas vacation, Professor 
Daniel Girard attended the meetings of the 
Modern Language Convention at Chicago, 
Ill., where he presented his report as direc- 
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tor of the National Information Bureau of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
French. The Association voted him addi- 
tional funds to expand the activities of the 
Bureau which now serves three thousand 
French teachers and five hundred institu- 
tions. 

Professor Girard has just finished writing 
a unit on the use of audio-visual aids in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. The 
article appeared in the February issue of the 
Modern Language Journal. This is one of 
a series of twelve teaching units which will 
be published later in booklet form and 
made available to foreign language teachers. 


Tue French members of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Club have adopted through the 
“Save the Children Federation” (1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.), a fourteen 
year old French boy. Young Marcel lost 
both his father and mother and lives with 
his grandparents, who are too poor to buy 
him the necessary clothing and food. 


At a meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 22-24, Professor Ida A. Jewett 
and Miss Bernice Freeman, representing the 
English Club of Teachers College, were 
chosen members of the Board of Directors 
for the coming year. 

Professor Jewett was named chairman of 
the nominating committee of the College 
Section of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English for 1946. Professor Roy P. 
Basler, who will join the Teachers College 
summer session staff as visiting professor 
from the University of Arkansas, was 
elected chairman of the College Section. 
Professor Lennox Grey was appointed to a 
new committee of the College Section on 
the fostering of cooperation among college 
teachers of English and speech. 


SPEECH 


At the annual meeting of the Speech As- 
sociation of America, held in Columbus, 


Ohio, December 27, 28 and 29, Professor 
Magdalene Kramer participated in the pro- 
gram on the “Teaching of Oral Interpreta- 
tion of Literature,” and in the symposium 
on “Teacher Training and Certification.” 
She was chairman of the program on 
“Speech in the High School Curriculum,” 
and was elected vice-president of the na- 
tional organization. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Proressor Elise E. Ruffini visited the paro- 
chial schools of Chicago, Ill., December 19, 
and spoke on the improvement of art in 
their respective systems. 


On December 14 and 15, Professor Arthur 
R. Young attended an art curriculum con- 
ference at Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va. He was also a junior member invited 
by the Second Service Command to judge 
the Army Handicraft Contest. Selected ex- 
amples are now on exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Raymond Burrows addressed the 
Music Teachers National Association on 
February 22 in Detroit, Mich., at a meeting 
designed to correlate the interrelationship 
of parent, studio and classroom in the mu- 
sical development of a child. His topic was 
“The Studio Teacher’s Responsibility to 
Home and School.” 


A Christmas program featuring the melodies 
and backgrounds of carols of many lands 
was given by Professor Lilla Belle Pitts at 
the State Museum in Trenton, N. J., De- 
cember 16. 


Proressor Norval L. Church represented 
Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia on December 14 
at a committee formulating plans for an In- 
ternational Music Council, and again on 
December 27 at a meeting of the National 
Music Council. He visited Connecticut State 
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Teachers College, New Britain, Conn., on 


January 23 to conduct an “Instrumental 
Clinic.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Elaine Knowles spent two days, 
December 12 and 14, with the New Jersey 
Home Demonstration Agents on the prob- 
lem of housing and management. Actual 
home situations were used, and alternate 
plans set up for the remodeling of rural 
homes. Follow-up meetings will be held and 
detailed sketches for the organization of 
work and storage centers will be made 
incorporating the plans selected and revised 
by the families concerned. 

On January 7, Professor Knowles was 
guest speaker at the meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness. Her topic was “Work Simplification 
as Applied to the Designing of Household 
Equipment.” 

She was invited by Donald Deskey As- 
sociates of New York City to go to Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., on January 11, to appraise 
twelve experimental houses from a home 
economist’s point of view. These houses 
were designed by leading architects for the 
Ingersoll Steel Corporation. 


Proressor Clara M. Taylor conducted a ten 
weeks course beginning on October 11 for 
a group of New York City homemaking 
teachers in the preparation of objective ma- 
terials for teaching nutrition. This course 
was given at the request of the homemaking 
teachers themselves and many of the par- 
ticipants found the materials useful in con- 
nection with the recent open house week 
in the New York City Schools. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner delivered the 
opening address at the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting of the National Business Teachers 
Association held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
December 27, 28, and 29. The meeting had 
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as its theme, “Fifty Years of Progress in 
Commercial Education.” 

The School of Education of Boston Uni- 
versity is conducting a series of special 
lectures on business subjects. Professor 
Forkner will be the first guest speaker. 
The sessions are to be attended by teachers 
from the Boston area as well as students of 
the University. 

Various chapters of the National Office 
Management Association are conducting 
studies related to improving business educa- 
tion. Professor Forkner met with the St. 
Louis, Mo., chapter in January and spoke 
on “A Blueprint for Business and Educa- 
tion.” In March, he is to meet with the 
Milwaukee, Wisc., chapter and the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chapter. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue Legislative Council meeting of the 
New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, held in 
conjunction with their annual conference in 
Syracuse, N. Y., January 31 and February 1 
and 2, was attended by Professor Clifford 
L. Brownell. 

Professor Brownell has recently been 
promoted to full Colonel in the Officers’ 
Reserve of the Army Air Corps. 


“A New Statement of School Health 
Policies” was the title of a talk by Professor 
Charles C. Wilson at the Victory Meeting 
of the Public Health Association of New 
York City, in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Association. The meeting was held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on December 13 
and 14. Professor Wilson outlined the pro- 
cedure used in the preparation of “Sug- 
gested School Health Policies” and sum- 
marized its recommendations. The report, 
made by the National Committee on School 
Health Policies of which Professor Wilson 
is chairman, is an integration of viewpoints 
of educators, physicians, nurses and public 
health specialists regarding school health. 
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Professor Wilson has been acting as con- 
sultant in a study of the New York State 
educational program with particular refer- 
ence to health service, health education, and 
education of the handicapped. This study 
is giving special attention to the programs 
and needs of small communities, and is 
sponsored by the Council on Rural Educa- 
tion and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


An address, “Needed Changes in Physical 
Education as a Result of the War,” was 
given by Professor Harry A. Scott at a 
meeting of the Physical Education As- 
sociation for St. Louis and Vicinity in St. 
Louis, Mo., on January 8. 

Professor Scott participated in a joint 
conference of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and the College Physi- 
cal Education Association in St. Louis, Mo., 
on January 9g and ro. He served as 
moderator at a symposium dealing with the 
subject, “The Post War College Physical 
Education Association.” 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone selected 
as her topic, “The Art of Relaxation—How 
to Live on 24 Hours a Day,” in speaking at 
the Gay Auditorium, Malden, Mass., High 
School on January 9. She addressed mem- 
bers of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on 
January 10, on the subject of relaxation. 


Proressor Marjorie Hillas spoke before the 
Secondary School Girl’s Physical Educa- 
tion section of the New York State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at a conference in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on February 2. Her topic was 
“The Maintenance of Professional Standards 
by Teachers.” 


Division V 


Nursing Education 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart addressed the 
New York City League of Nursing Edu- 


cation on January 2. “Some Impressions of 
Nursing in Great Britain and Other Euro- 
pean Countries” was the topic of her speech. 


A Christmas tea was given by the Nursing 
Education Club’ on Thursday, December 
20, in the Grace Dodge Room. The guest 
of honor was the talented young pianist, 
Miss Valdine Conde, who presented a 


stimulating program. 


Miss Lillian Salsman, recently a captain in 
the Army Nurse Corps, will be a member 
of the Division V staff for the spring term 
and will be in charge of the psychiatric 
nursing program. Miss Caroline Falls, as- 
sistant director of the Nursing Service of 
the Community Service Society, who di- 
rected the psychiatric program during the 
past year on a part-time basis, will par- 
ticipate in some of the lectures and field 
work, 


Miss Margaret Shetland, instructor in pub- 
lic health nursing from 1943 to 1945, is now 
in charge of a rural public health nursing 
program in Lansing, Mich. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Antonowich, Alexander (A.M. 1944), in- 
structor in music, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. 


Arida, Michael R., instructor in Spanish and 
Portuguese, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Bartz, Minnie P. (A.M. 1938), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Otsego, Mich. 


Beemon, Cecile Arpin (A.M. 1945), vocational 
director, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of wos at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

rs, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Tennent Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administration. 
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Bendt, Virginia Irene (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
French, Eng and history, High School, 
Tuckerton, N. J. 


Berry, Norma (A.M. 1945), teacher of special 
classes, Main School and Bancroft School, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Borman, Hattie V., teacher of — edu- 
cation, Elementary and Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


—— James A., Jr. (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in art, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


Brownlee, Marion R. (A.M. 1938), director 
of physical education, Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Brunswick, Frederick H. (A.M. 1933), super- 
intendent of schools, Wildwood, N. J. 


Chamoulaud, Muriel I. (A.M. 1942), psy- 
chologist and executive director, St. Faith’s 
House, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Daniels, Arthur S. (Ed.D. 1943), associate 
‘yacwmaars of physical education, Ohio State 
niversity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Davis, George J., acting head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, State A & M College, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Dixon, Norman R. (A.M. 1944), professor of 
education and psychology, Clark College, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Edmunds, Edmund William, teacher of social 
studies, Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Flax, Doris R. (A.M. 1945), home economist, 
Department of Welfare, New York, N. Y. 


Gilmore, Eileen (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Gottlieb, Miriam Shields (A.M. 1944), head 
of piano department, Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va. 

Griswold, Sylvia M. (A.M. 1920), teacher of 
biology, High School, Greenville, Mich. 

Gum, Carl D., vice principal, Shawnee- 
Mission High School, Merriam, Kan. 

Hamilton, Robert Glenn, headmaster of the 
Lower School, The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J. 

Harris, Raymond P. (Ed.D. 1942), assistant 
a. Michigan State College, East Lansing, 

ich, 


Harrison, John D. (A.M. 1941), assistant pro- 
fessor of art, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


Hartig, Hildegarde (A.M. 1945), 
coordinator, County Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


Hering, Christine Long (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of health, Robert E. Lee Junior High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Hoffman, Adeline M. (A.M. 1935), clothing 
specialist, extension service, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 


Hutton, Ruth L. (B.S. 1945), acting associate 
professor of fashion, color, and crafts, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Jones, Idwal R. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
dramatics, speech, and English, Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Kiel, Camille C., assistant instructor in 
i education, Wells College, Aurora, 


Kosseff, Jerome W. (A.M. 1941), psy- 
chologist, Vocational Advisory Service, New 
York, N. Y. 


Leahy, Francis T. (A.M. 1933), instructor in 
social studies and director of adult education, 
High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


Lee, Ellen Elizabeth (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Leese, Joseph (Ed.D. 1943), associate pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Light, J. Everett (A.M. 1941), superin- 
tendent of schools, City Schools, Rushville, Ind. 


List, George (A.M. 1945), instructor in music, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Litowitz, Joseph (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
chemistry, Saunders Trade School, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Losel, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), teacher of art, 
High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Loveless, Vivian L., teacher of first and 
second grades, Public Schools, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Lyon, Ralph M. (Ph.D. 1936), chairman of 
division of education and director of research, 
Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro, Ga. 


Melton, Orma (A.M. 1944), director of stu- 
dent personnel work, Monticello College, 
Alton, 


Moen, Iva (A.M. 1939), dietitian, Rockefeller 
Institute Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Morgenstern, Miriam Rosenblatt, teacher of 
third de, Leonard School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mullinox, June (A.M. 1945), teacher of first 
grade, Rochambeau School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Patty, William L. (Ph.D. 1938), administrative 
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analyst, City School District, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paul, Robert M., teacher of mathematics, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Pleister, Evelyn L. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
sight conservation, Public School, Newark, N. J. 


Polites, Sylvia J. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 


home economics, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Porter, Ada Lenore (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
sixth grade, Malaga Cove School, Palos Verdes, 
Calif. 


oy 0m George, Jr., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 

Riddell, Lila Lee (A.M. 1928), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

Roach, Antrinett, supervisor of music, Public 
Schools, North Dighton, Mass. 

Robbins, Stella M. (A.M. 1937), associate 
professor of education, Oregon College of Edu- 


cation, Monmouth, Ore. 


Scanlon, Mary Browning, assistant to head of 
the department of music, University of Pitts- 


burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shanahan, William H. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of sixth and seventh grades, Public School No. 
1, River Vale, N. J. 

Sidler, Carol M., teacher of Latin, Garden 
Country Day School, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Sobel, Sonya, . instructor in music, High 
School, East Rutherford, N. J. 


Travers, Robert M. W. (Ph.D. 1942), assistant 
director, Graduate Record Examination, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tway, Betty Gene (A.M. 1945), field advisor, 
Girl Scouts, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Voteretas, Rita M. (B.S. 1945), kinde 
teacher, Children’s Colony, New York, N. Y. 


Weimann, John C. (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
health and physical education, Union Free 
School District # 5, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Weir, Clara B. (A.M. 1933), assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Willey, Emily B. (A.M. 1938), professor of 
home economics, University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, Calif. 

Zera, = (A.M. 1945), teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Adrian, Mich. 
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Alumni Activities 


Homer Howarp (Ph.D. 1940) was released 
from the U.S. Naval Reserve in November 
and has resumed his position at Radford 
College, Blacksburg, Va., as professor of 
philosophy and education. He is also acting 
as chairman of the education department. 
While in the Naval Reserve, Commander 
Howard served at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Oberlin College, the University of 
Notre Dame, and Dartmouth College under 
the officer training programs. 


ExizapetH D. Ferry (A.M. 1932) is the 
author of a children’s Christmas story, 
“Wooly Lamb Finds a Home,” which ap- 
peared in the December issue of The In- 
structor. 


Carrot W. Peavey (A.M. 1934) is the new 


principal of the Stonington, Conn., High 
School. 


Frances Younc (A.M. 1943) was recently 
appointed 4-H Club specialist in clothing 
and textiles for Schoharie County, N. Y. 


James E. Menpenuatt (Ph.D. 1930), chief 
of the educational services branch, Informa- 
tion Division of the OPA, Washington, 
spoke before the Annapolis, Md., War Price 
and Rationing Board December 4. In his 
speech, Dr. Mendenhall stressed important 
price programs on food, rent and building 
materials which have become effective since 
V-J Day. 


Noan Narpi (Ph.D. 1935) is the author of 
a book, Education in Palestine, published 
in 1945 by the Zionist Organization of 
America. On leave in this country, Dr. 
Nardi is now psychological and educa- 
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tional consultant for the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York. 


Leonarp Power (Ed.D. 1935) was elected 
vice president of and educational consultant 
for the Grolier Society, Inc., Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 


Gienn M. Brair (Ph.D. 1938), assistant 
professor of educational psychology at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., has writ- 
ten a book Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools, which was pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company in 
January. 


Mary Barser (B.S. 1920) has received the 
exceptional meritorious civilian award, the 
highest honor which the Army bestows on 
a non-military person, for her work as ex- 
pert consultant to the Secretary of War. 
The presentation was made November 16 
in Washington by Major General Carl A. 
Harding of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Miss Barber was appointed to the Quar- 
termaster Corps in February 1941 to assist 
in the planning of Army menus. It was the 
first time in history that the services of a 
dietitian have been requested. During the 
war period, she devoted her time both to 
problems involved in feeding the Army and 
in keeping American women reassured that 
their sons were well fed. 

At the time Miss Barber was called to 
Washington, she was president of the 
American Dietetic Association, and shortly 
thereafter was presented with a doctor's 
degree from Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. J. Oppennemer (Ph.D. 1923) was 
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director of the workshop in higher educa- 
tion and consultant in the North Central 
workshop for liberal arts colleges which 
was held at the University of Chicago last 
summer. 


MirtaM He (A.M. 1945), former head 
teacher at the Beth Hayeled Nursery 
School, New York City, spoke before a 
meeting of Ivriah held at the Barbizon- 
Plaza December 4, on the curriculum of 
this progressive Jewish school. In her 
speech, Miss Heller outlined the work 
which the school does in teaching American 
Jewish children to have pride in their 
heritage, while simultaneously learning to 
integrate it with all the diverse cultures they 
must adjust to. Miss Heller is now serving 
as consultant for kindergarten and nursery 
schools of the Jewish Education Committee. 


A. G. Peterson (Ph.D. 1934) addressed 
the Eastern district, Montana Education As- 
sociation convention recently on the topic, 
“The Teacher of the Future.” Dr. Peterson 
is president of the Eastern Montana Nor- 
mal School at Billings, Mont. 


ALLAN R. Conepon (Ph.D. 1930), national 
treasurer of Phi Delta Kappa, died at his 
home in Lincoln, Neb., on November 11. 
He had been a faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska since 1919 as professor 
of secondary education and director of edu- 
cation. Elected to his Phi Delta Kappa na- 
tional office in 1925, Dr. Congdon had 
served this professional education fraternity 
for 20 years. 


Apert A. Epwarps (A.M. 1934) is now 
director of the Stuyvesant Community 
Center, Brooklyn. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Edwards will supervise various community 
activities such as the industrial consultation 
center, organization meeting rooms and 
scout headquarters. 


J. Browarp Cucppeper (Ed.D. 1942) was 
recently appointed assistant to the county 


superintendent of schools for Leon County, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Dr. Culppeper is in charge 
of a county-wide school plant rehabilitation 
and development program. 


A. R. Meap (Ph.D. 1917), director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research for the 
College of Education, University of Flo- 
rida, has just completed the first pub- 
lished bibliography of Floridiana (materials 
about Florida’s people, education, econ- 
omics, industry, etc.) The bibliography is 
prepared primarily to be of service to re- 
search workers, writers and teachers who 
desire material on their own state. It con- 
tains a series of suggestions for use by 
schools. Dr. Mead has also just issued a 
mimeographed treatise on “Demonstration 
Teaching,” available through the Bureau of 
Educational Research. 


James W. Norman, former graduate stu- 
dent at Teachers College, is now director 
of the summer session for the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. He retired from 
the deanship of the College of Education 
two years ago to devote full time to the 
summer session program. Other former 
Teachers College students and graduates on 
the staff of the College of Education and 
the P. K. Yonge Laboratory Schools at the 
University of Florida are H. G. Lewis, 
principal of the Laboratory School; Ruth B. 
Peeler (A.M. 1933), first grade teacher; 
M. Elizabeth Barry (A.M. 1928), third 
grade teacher and inter-American repre- 
sentative for the Laboratory School; Grace 
A. Stevens (A.M. 1937), sixth grade teacher; 
J. M. Leps, professor of educational ad- 
ministration; and Hazen Nutter, director of 
the curriculum laboratory and project in 
applied economics. 


Cart H. Kumpr (A.M. 1933) is the new 
principal of the Miller Street School, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Howarp F. Mason, former graduate stu- 
dent at Teachers College and superin- 
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tendent of the New Hampshire supervisory 
union since 1942, has accepted a position 
as superintendent of schools in Abbington, 
Mass. 


Auison McCann Mincx (A.M. 1927) was 
recently appointed director of membership 
and central registration for the Brooklyn 
Y.W.C.A. Former supervisor of the Summit 
Lake Camp for Business Girls, Mrs. Minck 
has had ten years experience with the New 
York City Y.W.C.A. She comes to Brook- 
lyn from the Office of Strategic Services, 
having acted as plant manager at Bellmore, 
L. I., during the war years. 


Georce Expey (Ph.D. 1940), recently a 
major in the Army, has gone to Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif., as a lecturer 


in education for the winter and spring 
sessions. 


WenveLL W. Wricut (Ph.D. 1929), at 
present dean of the Junior Division of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., has 
been appointed dean of the School of Edu- 
cation there. 


CORRECTION 


Tue item concerning Dr. Francis SpauLp- 
NG and Dr. Georce D. Stopparp which 
appeared in the December issue of Tue 
Recorp should have read as follows: 
Francis T. Spaulding (A.M. 1926) was 
named New York Commissioner of Educa- 
tion November 15, to succeed Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, who will leave to become 
president of the University of Illinois. 
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